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Newsmakers 4 


NEW BOSS FOR G.I.S IN KOREA 


“MR. ATTACK!” That's what his 
army friends cal] 51-year-old Lt. 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. Gen. Tay- 
lor, new commander of the U. N. 
ground troops in Korea, won his 
nickname as a paratrooper general 
in World War II. 

Taylor was the hard-bitten boss of 
the crack 10lst Airborne Division, 
known as the “Screaming Eagles.” 
When his paratroopers jumped, Tay- 
lor jumped with them. Wherever 
they fought, Taylor was in the thick 
of it. 

Taylor was the first U. S. general 
to hit French soil during the Allied 
invasion of northern France in 1944. 
He led the 101st in hammering at- 
tacks all the way from the Normandy 
beaches into the heart of Nazi Ger- 
many. 

Maxwell Davenport Taylor is a 


A COMEBACK 


“I’M THE 
Communists’ No. 
1 enemy in Asia,” 
says Generalissi- 
mo Chiang Kai- 
shek. He heads 
the Chinese Na- 
tionalist govern- 
ment on Formosa—an island off the 
coast of Communist China. He com- 
mands an army of half-a-million Chi- 
nese, biggest anti-Communist force 
in Asia. 

Why does Chiang hate the Com- 
munists? Here is his story. 

A merchant's son, Chiang was 
born in southern China 64 years ago. 
He went to military college and be- 
came a soldier. He rose to be the 
army commander of the Chinese Re- 
public, which was proclaimed in 
1911. At the death of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, founder of the republic, Chiang 
took his place as leader. 

At that time the real rulers of most 
of China were a group of local lead- 
ers called warlords. Chiang’s army 


Chiang Kai-shek 


man from Mis- 
souri. He was ; 
born in Keytes- 
ville, Mo., the son 
of a railroad law- 
yer. He attended 
Northeast High in 
Kansas City, Mo., 
and graduated at age 15. Soon after, 
Taylor entered West Point and be- 
came an officer~at age 21. 

World War II's beginning tound 
Taylor serving as a major in the field 
artillery. He helped organize the 
U. S. Army’s first airborne division 
(the 82nd), and fought along with 
them until he became commander of 
the “Eagles.” 

After the war Taylor was superin- 
tendent of West Point; later, U. S. 
commander in Berlin; and in 1951, 
deputy chief of staff of the Army. 


Wide World photo 
Gen. M. D. Taylor 


FOR CHIANG? 


defeated the warlords in 1927. Then 
Chiang attacked the Chinese Com- 
munists, who had previously been his 
allies. The Reds “holed up” in China’s 
interior and built an army. 

During World War II Chiang and 
the Communists both fought the 
Japanese invaders. But when that 
war ended, civil war broke out again 
in China. This time Communist 
armies chased Chiang’s forces out of 
China to Formosa. 

That was in 1949. Since then 
Chiang has been “beefing up” his 
army with weapons sent by Uncle 
Sam. In 1950, when the Korean War 
began, President Truman sent a U. S. 
fleet to prevent Chiang’s forces and 
the Chinese Reds from invading 
each other's territory. Last month 
President Eisenhower issued a new 
order to the fleet: “Don’t interfere 
if Chiang decides to attack Red 
China.” 

Chiang praised the President's ac- 
tion, and declared he would win 
back China from Communist rule. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Aviation marks 50th anni- 
versary year (p. 8). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW 
(pp. 4-6)—President denounces Russian treaty-break- 
ing; Truman is writing his memoirs; Bohlen will be 
Uncle Sam’s spokesman in Moscow; Georgia passes law 
creating word “andor”; Argentina-Chile form economic 
team; Austria stands firm for democracy. 


THINNING RANKS: Louisiana blew “taps” for its 
last Confederate veteran, William D. Townsend, who 
died last week at 106. Of the four million Civil War 
soldiers, only four Confederate and two Union veterans 
remain—all aged 104 to 111. 


BEATING THE CALENDAR: A Northwest Airlines 
stratocruiser flew the Pacific last month—and landed six 
minutes before its take-off time. The plane hopped off 
from Tokyo February 15 at 9:19 a. m. and reached 
Seattle at 9:13 a. m. February 15. How come? The 
plane “gained a day” when it crossed the international 
date line. The trip set a trans-Pacific commercial speed 
record of 15 hours, 10 minutes from Tokyo. (Unit on 
aviation pp. 7-12.) 


SUN’‘S RIVAL: A British company has lighted the 
world’s brightest light. It’s a six-inch flash tube, filled 
with the rare gas xenon. This lamp provides a light of 
1,000,000 candle power to the square inch. The sun 
gives out only about 800,000 candle power to the 
square inch. Of course, the sun keeps doing this day 
after day—whereas the flash from the new British lamp 
lasts one-twenty-fifth of a second. Eye specialists hope 
this flash will be long enough for them to take color 
photos of eye tissue before the eye gets around to blink- 


ing! 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES: Reis Leming, 22, heroic 
U. S. airman. During the North Sea floods irf England 
last month he volunteered to help. Wearing a rubber 
exposure suit, he made three trips through raging water 
that in places was deeper than he is tall. After he had 
saved 27 persons, he collapsed and had to be rescued 
himself. Queen Elizabeth of Britain was so touched by 
his self-sacrificing work that she ordered that he be 
awarded the George Medal. This is Britain’s second 
highest non-military award for valor. Airman Leming 
is the first foreigner ever to receive this decoration in 
peacetime. 


QUICK LOOK AHEAD: A new plastic (actually a 
resin-and-fiber-glass “sandwich”) is reported ready for 
mass production. It may give us dentless, rustless auto 
bodies and 15-pound bathtubs (metal tubs weigh 
150-300 pounds). A Boston “Products of the Future” ex- 
hibit featured a “chillow.” It’s a plastic pad with an 
electric-powered pump to circulate cool water through 
the pad. You put the pad in a pillow case, plug into an 
electric socket—and the “chillow” cools your fevered 
brow all night. 


Photo courtesy of New York Times 


HONOR ROLL: Honor students at Butler, N. J., High 
School get their reward in the sky. Boys and girls who 
have an average grade of 88 or higher in the preceding 
term get a plane ride to some point of interest in the 
area. In photo, Capt. Sedward J. Berchtold is at the 
controls of the “honor-roll plane” and his “up-front” pas- 
senger is Charlie Meyer, 13 (right). 


FOR A RAINY DAY: For the first time in history, 
Americans passed the 200-billion-dollar mark in sav- 
ings. About 62 billions is in life insurance, the rest in 
banks and savings associations. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

HAWAII KNOCKS AT THE GATE—Hawaii should get 
statehood right away. So Interior Secretary Douglas 
McKay told a House of Representatives subcommittee 
last week. Hawaii “wants in.” President Eisenhower 
wants Hawaii in (see State of the Union message story, 
WW, Feb. 11, p. 6). Republican Congressional leaders 
want Hawaii in. Prospects are bright for adding a 49th 
star to the flag—marking the first new state since 1912. 
Hawaii has a constitution all written. If Hawaii gets in— 
then what about Alaska? 


ENDQUOTE: Dr. Kenneth McFarland, educational 
director of the American Trucking Association, Topeka, 
Kansas, to the National School Boards Association last 
month at Atlantic City, N. J.: “I am not so much afraid 
of the communists, left-wingers, and crackpots. The 
people I fear the most are the good people who believe 
the right things and belong to the right things—but who 
never do anything about it. They just stand for the right 
things; they never move in and help push those things 
along.” 
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First Step to Freedom? 


The Eisenhower Administration 
struck a blow for freedom of the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain. 

The new President asked Con- 
gress to pass a resolution denouncing 
the way Russia distorted and mis- 
used international agreements 
reached near the close of World War 
II. The proposed resolution says the 
U. S. rejects “any interpretations or 
applications” of these agreements re- 
sulting in “the subjugation of free 
peoples.” 

What's Behind It: During World 
War II it became clear that the two 
“great powers” of the postwar world 
would be the U. S. and Russia. The 
two nations differed greatly in aims, 
form of government, and world 
policies. 

Hoping for cooperation in spite of 
these differences, leaders of the two 
powers met to try to plan the post- 
war world. In 1945, the last year of 
the war, heads of the U. S., Russian, 
and British governments at Yalta (in 
Russia) and Potsdam (Germany). 

YALTA AGREEMENT 

When the Yalta conference met, it 
was not yet known whether the 
atomic bomb (later dropped on Ja- 
pan) would be a success. At Yalta, 
Russia was asked to join in the war 
against Japan. Russia's price was: 
The Kurile Islands and southern 
Sakhalin Island, held by Japan, to be 
given to Russia; Russia to get control 
of the two chief railroads of Man- 
churia (in China) along with control 
of two Mancburian ports (Port 
Arthur and Dairen). 

Nationalist China accepted these 
arrangements in a separate treaty in 
1945. Under this treaty, Russia also 
recognized the Nationalists as the 
legal government of China. In 1949 
the Russians, in effect, tore up the 
treaty by recognizing Red China as 
the Chinese government. Last week 
the Nationalist government of 
Chiang Kai-shek which holds the is- 
land of Formosa, said it considered 
the 1945 treaty as no longer binding. 

POTSDAM AGREEMENT 

At Potsdam new boundaries were 
traced for Poland. Russia got a slice 
of former east Poland, and Poland 
got a slice of former Germany. This 
arrangement was not to become final 
until approved by a future peace 
conference (not yet held). 

At both Yalta and Potsdam, the 
U. S., Russia, and Britain promised 


World 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN 


to set up democratic governments 
through free elections in the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe. The Nazi 
Germans had occupied this area dur- 
ing the war. 

Instead of living up to this agree- 
ment, the Russians helped Com- 
munists get control of the eastern 
European countries. These coun- 
tries, often called “the satellites,” 
now take orders from Russia. 

What could the U. S. do about 
this? During the Truman Adminis- 
tration, the policy of “containment” 
was adopted. This meant trying to 
prevent further Russian expansion. 

“LIBERATION”? 

Some Americans wanted to work 
more actively to “liberate” the East 
Europeans. During the Presidential 
campaign, John Foster Dulles, now 
Secretary of State, proposed to en- 
courage “quiet” revolution in the 
satellite countries by work-slow- 
downs, sabotage, and passive re- 


A WEEK OF HISTORY 


sistance. General Eisenhower in a 
campaign speech said the U. S. must 
try by peaceful means to restore 
freedom to the satellites. 

Last month, in his State of the 
Union message, the new President 
said he would ask Congress to reject 
“secret understandings . . . which 
permit the enslavement of any peo- 
ple.” (Parts of the Yalta agreement 
were kept secret for a time after the 
conference.) 

In the resolution as submitted to 
Congress, the President did not 
go quite so far, nor did he limit the 
resolution to the “secret” agreements. 
He said, in effect, that the trouble 
wasn't with the agreements them- 
selves but with Russia’s failure to 
live up to them. 

Some Republicans wanted a 
stronger wording, which would de- 
nounce the former Democratic Ad- 
ministrations for making the agree- 
ments. 


Wide World photo 


NO HARD FEELINGS! Four months ago they were rivals for the Presidency. 
Last month Adlai Stevenson (left), defeated Democratic candidate, called on his 
successful Republican opponent, President Dwight Eisenhower, and stayed for 
lunch at the White House. Mr. Stevenson also visited the State Department for in- 
formation on the Far East. He left this week on a five-months’ tour of that area. 





The British were worried that the 
U. S., single-handed, might throw 
international agreements out of the 
window. Secretary of State Dulles 
explained that the resolution would 
not affect the legal status of the post- 
war arrangements, but was intended 
as a dramatic protest against Russia’s 
breaking of postwar promises. 

What next? Is this the opening 
gun in a campaign to break Russia’s 
hold on the satellites? Is it possible 
to free the “captive peoples” without 
a war? 


Truman Tells His Story 


Harry S. Truman is becoming 
an author. 

The former President says he has 
sold the story of his career in public 
office to Life Magazine; Life also has 
the rights to publish the story in 
book form. It is reported that Mr. 
Truman will receive $600,000 for his 
work. 

Mr. Truman says he is about half- 
way through the writing of his ex- 
periences. The work will cover 1935 
to 1953—his ten years as a U. S. 
Senator, his three months as Vice- 
President, and his nearly eight years 
as President. 

According to Life officials, publi- 
cation will begin late in 1954. 

Before resuming his writing 
chores, Mr. Truman plans a trip to 
Hawaii late in March. He, Mrs. Tru- 
man, and their daughter, Miss 
Margaret Truman, will spend about 
a month in the ishands. 


Bohlen Goes to Moscow 


The United States is sending a 
new ambassador to Moscow—and 
the Russians have agreed to let 
him in. - 

He is Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen, 
19, a career diplomat. He is one of 
the two top authorities on Russia in 
the U. S. State Department. The 
other Russian expert is George Ken- 
nan, the previous U. S. ambassador 
to Moscow. Russia demanded Ken- 
nan’s recall last October when he 
compared Russia under communism 
to Germany under Hitler. 

Mr. Kennan and Mr. Bohlen have 
worked closely together in their 
study of the Soviet Union. They 
even began the study of the Russian 
language together in the early 1930's. 

Mr. Bohlen knows Premier Stalin 
of Russia personally. He served as 


United Preas phete 


ATOMIC PREVIEW: These men should be well acquainted by this time! They‘re vol- 
unteers who are spending two months in a sealed submarine, the U. S. S. Haddock, 
at New London, Conn. The purpose is to test equipment and “human factors” for 
life in the atomic sub which is now being developed. Present-day submarines 
surface often to recharge batteries. Atomic energy would permit a sub to stay 
underwater for months, even years. Can the air be kept free of carbon dioxide 
(the waste product of breathing)? Most important, how long can men stand it, 
crowded together in the cramped quarters of a sub, away from fresh air and sunlight? 


Russian language interpreter “for 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman at 
the Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
conferences (see story on pri 

page). Stalin and British leaders at- 
tended those meetings. Mr. Bohlen 
is the only American who heard 
what Stalin and Roosevelt said to 
each other in their private talks. 
Mr. Roosevelt took no notes on those 
talks. 

Mr. Bohlen’s most recent assign- 
ment has been as counselor in the 
State Department. In this post he 
followed Mr. Kennan—just as he 
does in the Moscow assignment. 
Will he have better luck than his 
predecessor in improving U. S.-Rus- 
sian relations? 


“Andor’” for “And/or’’? 


Georgia has a new word: 
“Andor.”’ 

The Georgia House of Representa- 
tives voted to create the word and 
add it to the language. It’s meaning, 
as defined by Georgia law, is: 
“eitxer”; “or”; “both”; “and”; “and” 
and “or”; “and” or “or.” 

Perhaps you've noticed (especially 
in laws and legal documents) the 
term “and/or.” That line separating 
the two parts is called a virgule. 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary de- 
fines “and/or” as meaning either 
“and” or “or.” A phrase like “Mr. 


and/or Mrs. John Spelvin” could 
mean either both the Spelvins or 
either of them. 

Georgia lawmakers said this led 
to confusion. The term “and/or” has 
been in controversy for years. One 
Wisconsin judge called it a “befud- 
dling nameless thing, a Janus-faced 
verbal monstrosity.” 

Some horrified gammarians pro- 
tested that Georgia’s new word com- 
pounds the confusion. 

What’s Behind It: How does a 
new word get into the language? 
Not just because a legislature orders 
it—but because people use the word 
and it becomes generally accepted 
and approved. Dictionary publishers 
keep watch for new words and new 
uses of old words. These usually are 
“on probation” until they become 
firmly embedded in the language. 

Webster's Dictionary plans to con- 
tinue “and/or.” Will “andor” take its 
place in the dictionary some day? 


New Latin-Am. Team? — 


Is a new economic alliance 
shaping up in South America? 

Juan Peron, president and boss of 
Argentina, went to Chile last month. 
This was the first visit of an Argen- 
tine president to Chile in 40 years. 
The two countries lie back-to-back 
with the lofty Andes Mountains as 
their “spine.” 





It was not entirely a “social call” 
that Peron paid to his “old friend” 
Carlos Ibanez del Campo, who was 
elected president of Chile last Sep- 
tember. The purpose of his trip, the 
Argentine president told the press, 
was to try to solve economic prob- 
lems of the two nations. 

As an example of the problems he 
had in mind, President Peron cited 
the fact that cattle cost four times as 
much in Chile as in Argentina, but 
steel costs twice as much in Argen- 
tina as in Chile. 

“What we are going to do,” he 
said, “is to erase the frontier. You 
shall have low-priced beef and we 
shall have inexpensive steel.” 

The presidents of the two coun- 
tries signed an economic agreement. 
The two countries pledged to in- 
crease trade between them and to 
encourage private investors in each 
country to aid the building of in- 
dustry in the other. Argentina is to 
exchange its meat, wheat, and edible 
oils for Chile’s steel, copper, sulphur, 
and nitrate. 

Bolivia and Peru may be asked to 
join the agreement. 

ANTARCTIC “COLD WAR” 

Argentina and Chile teamed up 
last month on another matter. On 
February 20 a British raiding party 
pounced on an Argentine base on 
Deception Island off the frozen 
continent of Antarctica. The British 
arrested two Argentine citizens there 
and tore down buildings set up there 
by Argentina and Chile. 

Deception Island is 250 miles 
south of Argentina near the Ant- 
arctic Circle. Britain, Argentina, and 
Chile all have claims to islands and 
the Antarctic mainland in that area. 

The Argentine government de- 
manded that Britain rebuild the 
Argentine base. Chile also protested. 

Britain turned down the protest. 
instead, she renewed her offer to 
submit the dispute over territorial 


claims to the World Court. The offer 
was, in turn, rejected by Argentina. 


Austria Stands Firm 

Neither Communism nor Na- 
zism: That was the verdict of the 
Austrian people last week. 

In a national election February 22, 
the two democratic parties won 147 
of the 165 seats in the National As- 
sembly, which is Austria’s legislature. 

The conservative People’s party, 
which previously held 75 seats in the 
Assembly, won 74. The Socialist 
party gained six seats, for a total of 
78. These two parties have jointly 
ruled Austria since the end of World 
War II. 

On the other hand, the pro-Nazi 
Independent party won 14 seats, a 
loss of one. The Communists took 
four seats, a loss of one. 

Austria is occupied by the Big 
Four (U. S., Britain, France, and 
Russia). The Russians have blocked 
efforts to write a treaty with Austria 
and to send occupation troops 
home. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

SAFETY ON THE RAILS—Ameri- 
can railroads counted 1952 as their 
“safest” year in history. No pas- 
sengers were killed in any train acci- 
dent. The number of fatalities in all 
railroad operations were the lowest 
for any year since 1888, (In that year 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion started keeping railway acci- 
dent records.) Last year’s fatalities 
included 1,012 “trespassers” on rail- 
road properties and 1,554 killed in 
other accidents, mostly at railroad 
crossings on highways. 


“MR. C. I. O.”—Allan S. Haywood 
the man known to Congress of In- 
dustrial Organization members as 
“Mr. C. I. O.,” died in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., at the age of 64. Haywood was 





“DELTA WINGS” 
© Tailless planes with huge triangular 


wings are the latest design in aviation. 
Photo shows the British Avro 698 “Vul- 
can.” This long-distance heavy bomber, 
powered by four turbojet engines, was 
recently given top priority among Brit- 
ish war planes. American companies 
are bringing out planes of similar de- 
sign, such as the “Sea Dart,” first delta- 
wing seaplane, Convair’s experimental 
Navy jet fighter; and the Douglas 
XF4D, an experimental Navy jet fighter. 


ce "e eek .. 
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stricken while making a speech at a 
union rally. A native of England, he 
came to this country as a youth of 18 
and worked at first in the Illinois 
coal fields, Since 1939 he had been 
national director of organization for 
the CIO and last year he was elected 
its executive vice-president. He ran 
last year for president of the C, I. O., 
but lost to Walter Reuther. (See news 
pages Jan. 7 issue.) 


THEY LOVE LUCY—The Columbia 
Broadcasting System and Philip Mor- 
ris signed an $8,000,000 contract to 
keep Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz on 
television through 1955. It was called 
the largest single money agreement 
ever signed in the TV industry. The 
Ball-Arnaz show, “I Love Lucy,” 
has been on the air since October 15, 
1951. CBS claims it has a weekly 
audience of 43,000,000. 


“CARDS” SOLD—Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., one of the nation’s largest 
breweries, bought the St. Louis 
Cardinals of the National League for 
$3,500,000. August A. Busch, Jr., the 
brewery president, will be president 
of the Cardinals. The club was sold 
by Fred M. Saigh, who quit baseball 
after he was sentenced to jail for 
income tax evasion. Busch promised 
to keep the Cardinals in St. Louis. 
They rent their home grounds, 
Sportsman's Park, from the St. Louis 
Browns of the American League 


REFRESHER COURSE—About 60 
per cent of the subscriptions to the 
new Latin language quarterly, La- 
tinitas, have come from the United 
States. The magazine, published in 
Rome, has between 600 and 700 
American subscribers ($2.50 a year). 
Officials described the Latin on some 
of the subscription orders from the 
U. S. as “approximate.” 


Quick 


e 
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ON THE © NEWS 


1. Here are four phrases: Yalta agree- 


ment, Potsdam agreement, contain- 
ment, Eisenhower policy. Match each 
with the correct phrase from the follow- 
ing group: (a) Preventing communism 
from expanding to new territory; (b) 
Bringing Russia into World War II 
against Japan; (c) Rejecting Russia's 
misuse of postwar agreements to bring 
free peoples under her power. 

2. Identify each of the following: 
“Chip” Bohlen; George Kennan; Carlos 
Ibanez del Campo; John Foster Dulles. 
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Map for World Week bv Richard Leach 


Aviation brings earth's farthest spots within hours of your back yard 


ODERN man has the “magic car- 

pet” of which the ancients 
dreamed. The airplane has con- 
quered distance and time, and by- 
passed ocean, mountain, and al] the 
natural barriers ot earth. 

Columbus took ten weeks to cross 
the Atlantic in 1492. Last summer a 
British jet plane roared across the 
Atlantic — and _ back! — within eight 
hours (see No. I on map above). 
Magellan’s fleet took three years to 
circle the world in the 1500s. Shortly 
after World War II, a young Ameri- 
can pilot named Bill Odom flew a 
plane around the world in only 73 
hours (No. 2 on map). 

A U. S. jet plane has spanned our 


continent in only 4% hours (No. 3). 
Last fall a Scandinavian airliner in 
33 hours “flight-tested” what may be- 
come the first intercontinental com- 
mercial air route by way of the “polar 
short-cut” (No. 4). Last month a 
British jet plane whizzed from Lon- 
don to Darwin, Australia~a distance 
of 8,608 miles—in 22 hours (No. 5). 
Modern aviation has given man a 
new way of looking at the world. 
Perhaps you've never seen a map like 
the one above. It's a type that airmen 
use—a global projection map, pre- 
pared by using one point as the 
mathematical center. On this map 
that point is Washington, D. C. 
Take your ruler and, from Wash- 


ington, trace a straight line to any 
part of the world. The line you draw 
will be the shortest route by air be- 
tween Washington and any point on 
your line. (On a globe, such lines 
are known as “great circle routes.” ) 
You can measure the distance along 
your lines by using the scale of miles 
on the map. 

What this Air Age map reveals 
may surprise you. Note that Rus- 
sia and the U. S. are next-door neigh- 
bors “over the pole”—and that the 
shortest air route from Washington 
to Asia is over the North Pole and 
across Russia. 

For more on the Air Age, turn 


page. 





From Kitty Hawk... 


1903: 


~ The Wrights 


5 tpecotle pean Johnny Moore 
gasped in amazement. 

In front of him, a flimsy kite-like 
machine rose into the air—motor put- 
putting. It skittered along for 12 sec- 
onds, and traveled a distance of 120 
feet. Then it settled back to earth. 

In the machine was a man—a bicy- 
cle mechanic named Orville Wright. 
Orville had built the machine with 
the help of his brother, Wilbur. What 
Johnny had seen was man’s first suc- 
cessful flight in a motor-driven 
heavier-than-air plane. 

The day was December 17, 1908. 
The place: Kill Devil Hill, near Kitty 
Hawk in coastal North Carolina. 


Johnny, a 16-year-old from Nags 
Head, N. C., was the youngest of the 
five bystanders present at this his- 
toric event—the beginning of the Air 
Age you live in today. 

Long before the Wright brothers” 


time, man had flown in balloons and 
gliders. But until December 17, 1903, 
no man had ever ridden a heavier- 
than-air-motor-powered plane into 
the sky, and landed again without a 
crash. 

This year is modern aviation’s 
“Golden Year”—the 50th anniversary 
year of the Wrights’ first flight. 

Today, we in thé U. S. are the 
most “air-minded” people on earth. 
More than half a million Americans 
can pilot a plane. The U. S. has close 
to 150,000 airplanes, most of them 
owned by private companies or in- 
dividual flyers. Last year our nation’s 
airlines carried about half the world’s 
air travelers. 

Air transport in the U. S. is still a 
“baby” compared to railway trans- 
port. Our trains carry about 20 times 
more passengers and cargo than our 
airplanes do. But the “baby” is grow- 
ing up fast. In 1951, U. S. airlines 
took in more than a billion dollars in 
revenues—a tenth of the amount col- 
lected by U. S. railroads. 

You were born in the midst of the 
Air Age. What's ahead in aviation 
during YOUR lifetime? 


A 


INP photo 


“GET A FLYING HORSE!” Air Force Sabre Jet fighter plane zooms past 
@ 1912 model which resembles the Wrights’ early planes in design. 


TODAY 
1953: 


What's in the Air? 


freon a toy balloon. 

Blow it up, then set it free with 
its end open. The air spurts out. The 
balloon shoots across the room. 
That's jet propulsion! 

The same principle drives a jet 
plane. Air and fuel mix inside the jet 
engine. As the mixture burns, gases 
form and blast out through a tube to 
the rear. The reaction to this “jet 
stream” hurls the plane forward. 

Jet planes are the “new look” in 
aviation. They have no propellers. 
Their wings slope backward. In the 
air, they look like winged bullets— 
and they can fly at close to bullet- 
like speed. Jet planes have zipped 
through the air at twice the speed of 
sound (which is 760 miles an hour at 
sea level). The Douglas Skyrocket, 
piloted by Bill Bridgeman, has 
streaked across the sky at a speed of 
1,238 miles an hour. 

Modern aviation is changing fast. 
What's “in the air” today? 

JET AIRLINERS — Britain oper- 
ates the world’s only jet airliners 
the Comets. They fly on routés from 
London to South Africa and South- 
east Asia at close to 500-mile-an-hour 
speeds. (Ordinary airliners cruise at 
less than 350 miles an hour.) Recent- 
ly the British announced plans for a 
round-the-world jet airline that will 
cut present travel times in half. 

Are the British beating us in jet air 
travel? No U. S. company has yet 
built a jetliner. Recently a U. S. air- 
line ordered several British Comets— 
the first foreign planes bought by 
any U. S. airline in 20 years. 

“The British jetliners are fast,” 
some U. S. experts argue. “But 
they're more costly to operate, and 
carry fewer passengers than our best 
non-jet airliners. They can’t fly as far 
non-stop, either. Besides, two U. S. 
companies are designing jetliners. 
We'll catch up when these planes 
take to the air in 1955 or 1956.” 

ATOMIC PLANES — “We'll have 





..- lo the Frontiers of Space 


atomic planes by 1961,” predicted the 
chief of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission recently. Several VU. S. 
companies are hard at work build- 
ing and designing atomic-powered 
planes for our armed forces. Some 
scientists say our biggest bomber 
(the B-36) could circle the world 80 
times nonstop on a‘single pound of 
atomic “fuel.” But the plane would 
have to lug a thick shield of heavy 
material to protect its occupants 
from deadly atomic rays. This prob- 
lem may make atomic planes too ex- 
pensive to operate—except for mili- 
tary purposes. 

HELICOPTER TRUCKS — Have 
you seen the helicopter—the plane 


that can “stand still” in the air? Heli- 
copters won their “wings” in the Ko- 
rean War. Thousands of G.L.s owe 
their lives to the “flying windmills” 
that dropped out of the sky on any 
kind of ground—even behind enemy 
lines—to ferry the wounded to hos- 
pitals. A dozen U. S. cities are using 
helicdpters to deliver mail between 
airports. Helicopters may begin car- 
rying passengers between one or two 
U. S. cities and their suburbs some 
time this year. But don’t expect a 
helicopter for your family garage just 
yet. The “whirlybirds” are still too 
expensive and too difficult to operate. 


Unusual words in this issue are defined on 
page 33. 


THE UPPER REGIONS of the air are shown in this drawing. in upper troposphere 
and stratosphere, temperatures are below zero. Some scientists believe that tem- 
peratures at outer edge of the earth’s atmosphere may rise to 4,000 degrees! 
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1993777? 
Out of this World 


hye rocket 32 ready on track 
five. Travel time to moon will 
be 66 hours. Passengers, adjust your 
safety belts. Pilot, prepare for ‘blast- 
off.’ All aboard!” 

A trip to the moon! Will it happen 
in your lifetime? Our cover (photo 
from United Press) shows the world’s 
first “space travel bureau.” That's 
Jack Garvey, interplanetary ticket 
clerk, at the telephone. He’s taking 
reservations for trips to Mars, Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, and the moon. So far, 
about 27,000 persons have filed reser- 
vations. 

The bureau was set up in the Hay- 
den Planetarium, New York City, as 
part of an exhibit entitled “The Con- 
quest of Space.” The exhibit is over 
now. But the Planetarium promises 
to keep the reservations and turn 
them over to the first commercial 
“space-line” that opens for business. 

How near are we to space travel? 

The highest that man has flown is 
about 14 miles. (A young American 
test pilot named Bill Bridgeman set 
the record in the Douglas Skyrocket, 
an experimental supersonic plane.) 
The highest that living things have 
flown is 40 miles. (Ten mice in a tiny 
rocket made the trip—and lived!) 
The highest that a man-made object 
has risen is about 250 miles. (It was 
another U. S. experimental rocket. ) 

Yet we've only “nicked” the edge 
of space. Remember, the nearest 
landing place after you leave the 
earth is the moon—240,000 miles 
away! 

Conquering space won't be easy. 
The first obstacle is the earth’s pull 
of gravity. To break free from this 
pull, a rocket ship would have to 
reach a speed of more than 20,000 
miles an hour, and climb to a point 
more than 1,000 miles in altitude. 
That's several times faster and higher 
than any rocket has yet gone. 

For a space ship, man would need 

(Continued on page 36) 
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AIR AGE 


UNIT 


The 


Race 
for Air Power 


Aviation becomes our No. 2 industry 


ICH nation has the world’s 
biggest air force? 

The U. S, A.? 

No, the U. S. S. R. 

. Russia’s air force is reported to 
have about 40,000 planes. Half of 
these are modern combat planes in 
organized units. Russia has more 
jet planes than all the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations put together. (And 
that includes the U. S.) 

The United States Air Force op- 
erates about 17,000 planes, said Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, vice chief of 
staff of the Air Force, recently. This 
includes large numbers of noncom- 
bat planes. Almost half the total are 
obsolete, while fewer than one third 
are jets, said Gen. Twining. 

How did the Russians pass us in 
air power? Didn't we have the world’s 
biggest air force at the end of World 
War II? We did—but then we sat 
back and cut warplane production 
to a dribble. Russia stepped up her 
aircraft output. When the Korean 
War broke out, Russia had a bigger 
and more modern air force than our 
own. 

Now, we're in the midst of a big 


“You'll have to work faster. This 
new model is obsolete already.” 


air power build-up. About 700,000 
Americans are hard at work build- 
ing planes—nearly all of them for 
our Armed Forces. Today the U. S. 
aircraft industry is the No. 2 in- 
dustrial employer in the nation— 
second only to the automotive in- 
dustry. 

Uncle Sam’s sights are set on an 
air force of 143 wings. That's about 
80,000 planes. 

Originally the target date for our 
newer, bigger air force was mid- 
1954. Then, early last year, Presi- 
dent Truman decided to postpone 
the target date to mid-1955. He said 
the step would cut Government 
spending and ease the pressures of 
inflation. 

Recently a Senate Committee in- 
vestigated our air build-up. They de- 
nounced the program as “too slow!” 
They called for the appointment of 
a new official to take full charge of 
military plane production and speed 
it up. 


Is our air build-up fast enough? 


“NO!” say some Americans. Here 
are their arguments: 

1. We're still behind Russia! The 
U. S. is now turning out warplanes 
at the rate of 1,000 a month. Yet 
Russia, some reports say, is produc- 
ing at nearly twice that rate. 

2. We won't be ready in time. Our 
top military commanders have told 
Congress that, by 1954, Russia will 
probably have enough long-range 
bombers and atomic bombs for a 
large-scale air offensive against the 
U. S. Yet our new air force won't 
be ready until late in 1955. 

8. It'll cost us less if we complete 
our 143-wing air force as fast as 
possible. In mass production, the 
cost of each unit produced is lowest. 
We lose this benefit by stretching 
out our warplane program. Don't 


SKELETON IN SNEAKERS is Mark I, test 
dummy used in Navy aviation experi- 
ments. He’s built to measurements of 
average Naval air cadet: 5’ 9’’—154 Ibs. 


forget that the average U. 8. Air 
Force bomber costs $4,000,000. 

“YES!” say other Americans. “Our 
air build-up is fast enough.” They 
argue: 

1. Our warplane production has 
risen five-fold since the Korean War 
began. The secret of air power is 
quality, not quantity. During World 
War II, the few late-model planes 
flown by the British shot down 
hordes of outmoded German planes. 
The wise course, according to Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, 
is to keep improving our designs, 
and be ready to swing into mass 
production of the latest-model 


‘planes when an emergency comes. 


2. In a battle of air power, we 
have advantages that Russia hasn't. 
Our allies have powerful air forces 
of their own—the famed British 
Royal Air Force, for example. We 
have air bases ringing Russia—many 
of them provided by our allies. And 
we have a stock of atomic bombs, 
far bigger than Russia’s. 

8. We shouldn't go too fast in 
buying warplanes. Our Armed Forces 
are now buying aircraft at the rate 
of $9,000,000,000 worth a year. If 
the Government increases that rate 
of spending, it may increase the 
pressures of inflation. That might 
send living costs to a new high. 

Now you've read both sides. What 
do YOU think on this important 
question? ‘ 





“Is it ready to go?” mechanic Ed Nolan asks himself as he checks airliner engine. 


A= your interests and hobbies 
like those of Ed Nolan? 

As a Brooklyn boy, he dreamed of 
a career in aviation. He made model 
airplanes and read such magazines 
as Aviation Week and Popular Me- 
chanics. One of his chief hobbies was 
tinkering with his jalopy—an old 
Buick. Ed liked to work with tools 
and he enjoyed fixing things. But he 
also wanted adventure. 

In the past 25 years Ed has found 
that adventure—lots of it. He has also 
found an exciting career. Ed Nolan is 
a lead mechanic at the United Air 
Line’s hangar at LaGuardia Field in 
New York City. 

“I've been on both ends of flying. 
I've flown myself and I've been in 
ground crews. I know how important 
our jobs as aviation mechanics are. 
When we repair a plane, we can’t do 
a ‘half-job’ or make a mistake. A 
plane in the air can’t quickly ‘pull 
off the road’ if it has engine trouble 
the way a car can. The aviators de- 
pend on us. 

“Aviation is a young industry,” Ed 
said. “It’s growing all the time. Our 
careers as mechanics grow right 
along with the industry. There are 
big opportunities for young air me- 
chanics today.” 

How the Brooklyn boy who made 
model airplanes found adventure in 
flying is a good story. 

“ONE OF THE ROVING KIND” 

When Ed finished St. Michael's 
Commercial High School in Brook- 


lyn, he studied at a nearby school of 
aviation for a time. Then he helped 


his father in the mortuary business 
until the latter's death. Ed joined the 
merchant marine for adventure. For 
two years he was a seaman on United 
Fruit Company's ships to Central 
America. He saw most Central Amer- 
ican countries and the islands of the 
West Indies. 

Then Ed returned to New York 
City to become a mechanic for a 
taxicab company. He was promoted 
to head the department in charge of 
engine overhauls. But Ed’s old am- 
bition to get into aviation and his 
longing for adventure came back to 
him. 


WAR VOLUNTEER 


When World War II broke out, Ed 
joined the British Royal Air Force. 
At that time the United States was 
still at peace with Germany. But our 
Government gave Ed permission to 
serve as a volunteer flyer for the 
British. Those were the days of the 
“Battle of Britain” when the German 
air force “rained” bombs on Britain 
nightly. The British needed every 
man they could get to save Britain 
from a German invasion. That meant 
real adventure for Ed. 

For a time Ed served as engineer- 
gunner on a British plane. Later he 
became a mechanic and repaired 
British planes. When the United 
States entered the war, Ed trans- 
ferred to the U.S. Air Forces. He was 
put in charge of the ground-mainte- 
nance crew of a B-17 bomber. 

Once bad luck struck Ed from the 
sky. Enemy raiders bombed the field 
where he was stationed. Ed woke up 


BU MUR i uN 
A Career Club Feature 


He Keeps ‘Em 


Flying! 


in a hospital with 14 teeth missing]! 
But soon he was back on active duty. 

Then came “D-Day”—beginning of 
the Allied invasion of Nazi-held 
France. Ed was a member of a mo- 
bile repair unit which was rushed to 
repair Allied planes downed in the in- 
vasion area, Once Ed was repairing 
a U. S. plane stranded on a road. A 
German plane strafed him. Ed dove 
for a ditch and narrowly escaped 
death. 


AIRLINE MECHANIC 


Ed Nolan left the service at the end 
of the war. He became a mechanic's 
helper for United Air Lines at La- 
Guardia Field, Before he could qual- 
ify as a full mechanic, he had to get 
his license from the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration (CAA). Ed took on- 
the-job training and studied a special 
United Air Lines’ correspondence 
course in order to pass the tests for 
his license. 

Ed became an “A and E” (aircraft 
and engine) mechanic in 1946. This 
qualified him to overhaul airplane 
motors, work on pistons, cylinders, 
and combustion. As a mechanic, he 
also inspected aircraft and replaced 
and repaired parts. (Mechanics’ pay 
ranges from $1.86 to $2.06 or more 
an hour with extra pay for working 
on the night shift and for overtime. ) 

Ed didn’t stop there. He went on 
studying aviation mechanics through 
United Air Lines’ correspondence 
courses. In 1948 he passed the CAA 
test required to become a senior me- 
chanic. (You must have two years’ 


(Continued on page 36) 
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GOOD CITIZENS 
AT. WORK 


a 


Air Youth 
U.S. A. 


EET the “sky girls” of Squadron 
Three! 

These 40 high schoolers of New 
York City make up the only all-girl 
squadron of the CAP Cadet Corps. 

CAP stands for Civil Air Patrol— 
an organization of “good citizens of 
the air.” CAP members are aviation 
enthusiasts who volunteer their 
planes and services to their commu- 
nities in time of emergency. The 
CAP has 29,000 senior (adult) mem- 
bers. 

The CAP also runs a nation-wide 
“air school” for U. S. youth. It’s the 
CAP Cadet Corps. The Corps’ aim 
is to teach young Americans what 
today’s Air Age is all about. There 
are 47,000 boys and girls in the CAP 
Cadet Corps—all teen-agers. (To be 
eligible, you must be from 15 to 18 
years old. ) 

What do you do in the CAP 
Cadets? Here are the “air adven- 
tures” of the girls of Squadron Three: 

Every Friday evening they meet at 
Hunter College High School in mid- 
Manhattan. Here they attend avia- 
tion classes taught by senior CAP 
members. The Cadets study such 
subjects as the theory of flight, navi- 
gation, aviation safety. They also 
learn how to keep watch on the skies 
for enemy aircraft. The girls take 
turns as volunteer skywatchers at a 
civil defense post atop a Manhattan 
skyscraper. 

Several times monthly the girl 
Cadets go on an all-day trip. They 
spend a Saturday or a Sunday at 
Miller Field in outlying New York 
City. From there they ride aloft on 


Courtesy, TODAY'S WOMAN Magazine 


HOW TO START an airplane motor by twirling its propeller—that’s a lesson for the 
girl Cadets of CAP’s Squadron Three. Demonstrator is CAP Captain Selma Cronan. 


training flights in planes piloted by 
CAP senior members. (Cadets must 
have their parents’ permission when- 
ever they ride in CAP planes. ) 

For two weeks last summer the 
girl Cadets went on “encampment” 
at an Air Force base. The CAP flew 
them to a base about 200 miles from 
New York City. There the girls lived 
in special barracks, studied military 
aviation at first hand, and went along 
on training flights. Between times, 
they relaxed at tennis games, swim- 
ming parties, and dances. 

Girl Cadets in the CAP dress in 
uniforms of the WAF (Women in 
the Air Force). Boy Cadets wear Air 
Force or Army uniforms. Cadets buy 
their own uniforms and CAP in- 
signia. 

The CAP does not ask Cadets to 
join our Armed Forces. Nor does the 
CAP teach Cadets to fly. Its aim in 
running the Cadet Corps, says the 
CAP, is to help U. S. youth “feel at 
home” in an air-minded world. 

Some Cadets learn to fly by taking 


lessons from private instructors. 
Lynn Joseph, 17, became Squadron 
Three's first girl pilot not long ago. 
She passed her exams for a regular 
private pilot's license. 

“Every American should know his 
way around in aviation,” Lynn told 
a World Week reporter. “That’s why 
I advise high schoolers to join the 
CAP Cadet Corps. It gives you a 
chance to learn about flying, to have 
fun, and to do your part for civil 
defense, too!” 


“VOLUNTEER AIR FORCE” 


CAP members fly in their spare 
time. They accept no pay for their 
services. They include Americans of 
many types—businessmen, clerks, la- 
borers, doctors, dentists, and house- 
wives. The founder of CAP’s all-girl 
squadron is Captain Selma Cronan, 
mother of twins, who is also one of 
our country’s top woman pilots. 

The CAP was organized in 1941 
to mobilize civilian flyers and their 
planes for our nation’s defense effort 
in World War II. On war duty, CAP 
airmen patrolled our borders and 
coasts. Today, CAP’s “volunteer air 
force” operates an emergency flying 
service which is “on call” to any U. S. 
community in time of need. 

—Bos STEARNS 

For information about joining the CAP 


Cadets, write Civil Air Patrol, Bolling Air 
Base, Washington, D. C 
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Q.I have a 
hard time remem- 
bering names, es- 
pecially when I 
meet a lot of new 
people at parties. 
And then I usu- 
ally find myself in 
the embarrassing 
position of hav- 
ing to introduce 
someone whose name I can't remem- 
ber. What can I do te get out of a 
jam like thisP 


A. The only sure-fire formula for 
remembering names is to make a real 
effort when you're first introduced. 
And when you acknowledge an in- 
troduction, smile and say, “Hello, 
Sally,” or “I'm glad to meet you, 


Gay Head 


Tom.” Repeating the “new” name 
often helps to fix it firmly in your 
memory. 

However, if, in spite of all your 
efforts, you suddenly find yourself 
sandwiched between two people who 
haven't met, and you rack your brain 
in vain for the name of the lad or 
lady on your left, don’t let your men- 
tal blank get you down. This can, 
and does, happen, to almost every- 
one at some point jn his party-going 
career. Be frank about your plight. 
Admit it with a smile, and laugh at 
yourself. You'll be understood and 
forgiven when you say, “I'm sorry, 
but I can’t even remember my own 
name at the moment! What is your 
last name, Jerry?” He or she will take 
it from there, and help you out of 
your jam. 

Warning: Never say that you can't 
pronounce a name that you've really 
forgotten. Nine times out of ten it'll 
turn out to be something like Jones 
or Miller—and there’s no way out of 
that jam! 


Q. When you go visiting for a 
week-end, should you take a gift for 
your hostess? 

A. If you'd like to take a box of 
candy, flowers, or a book to your 
hostess, she would surely appreciate 
it. Or, if you'd prefer to send her a 
small gift after your visit, that would 
be fine, too. 

If you can't afford a hostess gift, 
though, or if taking one would put 
you to a lot of trouble, don’t worry 
about it. Being a thoughtful and con- 
siderate guest, and writing a “bread 
and butter” note thanking your 
hostess for her hospitality and the 
good time you had are the important 
things for you to remember. When 
friends invite you to visit them, it's 
because they enjoy your company, 
not because they hope you'll bring 
a present. A gift is a pleasant “extra,” 
but it’s definitely not a necessity! 

If you have a question you would 
like to have answered in “Ask Gay 
Head,” write: Gay Head, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





Success Story? 


Jill couldn't think of a plot for the 
short story she had to write for Eng- 
lish class, so she decided to look 
through some of the old magazines 
her mother had stored away in the 
attic to see if she could find a. good 
idea. 

After a short search, she came 
across a story about teen-agers which 
seemed to suit her purpose exactly. 
“Why, this is just the sort of thing 
a high school kid would write,” 
thought Jill, delighted. “Miss Bailey 
didn't say that our plots had to be 
original, so I'll just borrow a few of 
this author’s ideas and write them 
into my own story.” 

When she began to write, Jill 
couldn't think of any ways to im- 
prove the professional writer's style. 
She ended up by copying the maga- 
zine story practically word for word 
—with just a few changes t« make it 
sound more “Jill-ish.” And she hand- 
ed it in the next day. . 

Result: Miss Bailey praised Jill's 


story warmly, read it aloud to the 
class, and recommended it for pub- 
lication in the next issue of the school 
newspaper. 

co) ° o 

1. When a teacher doesn’t posi- 
tively specify that a theme must be 
“original,” is that your signal to go 
ahead and copy another's work? 
Should Jill take it for granted that 
any work to which she signs her own 
name should be original? Do you 
think she enjoyed the praise she re- 
ceived from her teacher because of 
the “copied” story? 

2. “Plagiarism” is defined as “the 
act of taking and passing off as one’s 
own the ideas, writings, art work, 
etc., of another.” Was Jill plagiariz- 
ing? Suppose you were assigned a 
written report on Abraham Lincoln 
and copied an encyclopedia article 
about him which you handed in. 
Would that be plagiarism? What is 
the difference between plagiarizing 
and simpiy using the facts given by 
another writer—or using his work as 
a source of inspiration—or quoting 
from him? 

8. Is there any difference between 
plagiarism and stealing money or 
property? Do you know that it is a 
legal offense to publish another's 
article as your own? How do you 


think schools should deal with the 
problem of plagiarism? How would 
Jill feel if Miss Bailey found out that 
she had “copied” the story? 

4. Why do some persons plagia- 
rize? Because they put off their 
homework until they haven't enough 
time left to do a good job? Because 
they think that, by plagiarizing, 
they're “putting something over” on 
somebody else? Because the work of 
a published writer seems so much 
better to them than their own efforts? 
Because they want to impress their 
classmates or teacher? Because they 
think their parents would be dis- 
appointed by their own work? What 
would you have done if you were Jill 
~—and couldn’t make any headway on 
a class assignment? 


What do you think about what Jill 
did? Remember, you have a standing 
invitation to write up your version of 
any “How Would You Solve It?” prob- 
lem, and send it in to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. A prize of 
$5.00 will go to any student whose so- 
lution is printed in this column. 

We'll print one or two of the out- 
standing solutions in the March 25 issue 
of World Week. So if this week's prob- 
lem—or one that appeared in a previous 
issue—interests you, take pen in hand 
and write up your thoughts! 





ap 


«+. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
opinion on any subject and eriticism 
brickbats or orchids. We 
what’s on your mind. 
do, too. Address Letters 
orld Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 

York 10, N. ¥Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Mr. Conger’s world history olass (see 
letter in “Say What You Please!, WW, 
Feb. 4, p. 17) says that the crossword 
puzzle “Up and Atom” (WW, Dec. 3, 
p. 15) was too difficult for the average 
student. 

I don’t agree. I think, as you say, that 
from time to time you should include 
features that will appeal either to the 
above average student or to the student 
with special interests. 


I myself enjoy crossword puzzles. 
“Up and Atom” may have been diffi- 
cult, but with a little looking around in 
a chemistry book, the average student 
could have done it. That little bit of 
“looking” will also increase a student's 
knowledge. 

I am a junior at Fairmont East High 
School. Most of the kids in our Ameri- 
can history class really get a lot of fun 
from your puzzles. I know I do. 

Lena Harris 
Fairmont (W. Va.) East H. &. 


Dear Editor: 

In the Feb. 4 edition of World Week 
there was a letter about whether every- 
thing in World Week should be for the 
average student. I don’t think this should 
be, because there are always some 
“pretty smart kids” and as for the aver- 
age students, they would find it tire- 
some doing just “easy” work. 

I am only in the ninth grade, but I 
enjoy trying to do the harder jobs that 
are not for the average student. Just 
keep on like you are now. 

Ruby Newman 
Howard Jr. H. 8. 
Orlando, Fla. 


Dear Editor: 

Your crossword puzzles are too easy. 
The Dec. 3 crossword puzzle (“Up and 
Atom”) was unusually easy. Please 
make the crossword puzzles harder, so 
they will be more fun to work. 

We think you should print more jokes, 
and also print a “joke of the week.” 

Your Movie Check List isn’t very 
good. We think you should select a few 
movies and tell something about them— 
such as the best parts. 

We think you have a very good mag- 
azine except for the things mentioned. 

Mr. Martin's 8th Grade History Class 

Pittsboro (Miss.) H. S. 


Sports Fan Speaks Up 


Dear Editor: 

In the sports page article on “Win- 
ning Streaks” (WW, Nov. 12, p. 23), 
don’t you think you were exaggerating 
a little when you said that comparing 
Bob Kuzava with Pete Alexander was 
like comparing a kiddy car with a B-29? 
Remember the last game of the World 
Series. If it hadn't been for Kuzava’s 
relief pitching, the Yankees might have 
lost. He’s the one who relieved Raschi 


(Continued on page 37) 





. Rub out 

. Cries of sheep. 
Destructive grasshopper. 

. Tile-like building mate- 
rial, cotta. 
Smallest unit of matter. 

. Egg cells. 

. A trip. 

. Dried stalk of grain. 

. Playing card. 
European fresh-water 
fish.’ 


Nouhow 


Sea eagles. 
Preposition. 
Large tailless monkeys. 
Units of measure (abbr.). 
Giant South American 
armadillo. 
Fasten, secure. 
Stinging insect. 
Cry of surprise. 

Tree or shrub of the 
genus Alnus. 

Part of the body per- 
forming some specific 
function. 

Sluggishly; without life 
or spirit. 

Fiber conveying sensa- 
tions. 
Belonging to one. 
Type of corpuscle. 
*46, Large snakes. 

47, Becomes larger. 
*49. Liquid form of fat. 

51, Slave. 
58. Bone of the forearm (pl.). 


*22. 
23. 
°24. 
27. 
°28. 


81, 


°34, 
85. 


4l, 
*42. 


43. 
*44. 


. Rubber band. 
. Decayed. 
. Fruit of the oak. 
. Poisonous shrub, 
Eldest son (abbr.). 
Exist. 
. Vessel conveying blood 
from the heart, 
. On every side. 
. Dressings for meat. 
. Toward. 
. Chemical symbol for 
tantalum. 
. An edible plant. 
. Thing (Latin). 
. Interrogative pronoun. 
. Prefix meaning down. 
5. Animal's foot. 
. Signal of distress. 
. “Once 
. “Keeping up with the 
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atime... 


. To thrust. 
2. Lazy persons. 
Ozzie and Harriet. 
35. Capital of Cuba. 7 
. Bustle, fuss. 
. Railway (abbr.). 
. Revolt. 
. Part of torso between 
thigh and abdomen. 
. Right side (abbr.), 
. Perform. 
. You and L 
hatecdum. 


47 
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Biology’ Bafflers 


By Joseph McCloskey, Beaverdale (Pa.) High School 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Bach puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related te 
the theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and 
Give name, oddress, school, and grade. Address: Puzzle Editer, World 
Week, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers in next week's isswe. 





ote sheets. 
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MANAGING YOUR MONEY 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


Prepared under the direction of LEONE ANN HEUER 
Director of Consumer Education, Household Finance Corporation 


OW seriously have you thought 
about your financial future? 

While you may feel that you don't 
need—or aren't able—to establish a plan 
for financial security right now, your 
security at any age from 10 to 100 de- 
pends on your ability to look ahead. 

Take a long look at your future! Your 
graduation day may seem far off; age 
22 may look like the remote future; and 
age 65 probably seems dimmer than 
eternity. But according to the U. S. 
Census Bureau, more and more people 
are living to a ripe old age. Today there 
are 18 million people over 60; in 1960 
there should be 23.5 million over 60, 
and the figures will continue to rise. If 
you are age 14 or 16 today, age 65 will 
be just around the corner in the year 
2000. After the calendar turns the cen- 
tury, over half of your age group will 
live beyond age 65. 

Another U. S. Census Bureau fact, 
which may affect you sooner, is that the 
majority of young people are marrying 
at increasingly early ages. This means 
you may find yourself with family finan- 
cial problems in the next five to eight 
years. This, though, is no cause for 
alarm. Young families have the oppor- 
tunity of setting up a solid financial pro- 
gram which is impossible for a middle- 
aged family to start or achieve. 

From the day you begin earning 
money, you'll spend some for immediate 
needs (food, clothing, a home). You'll 
want to save some for future needs (a 
car, washing machine, education for 
your children). You'll be wise if you put 
some of your money to work to buy pro- 
tection against emergencies and provide 
for a retirement income. 

How can you start such a program? 
First, look over the places where you 

an put your money to work. In this 
ind future articles, you can get a bird’s- 
eye view of the advantages of directing 
your money into savings accounts, sav- 
ings and loan associations, credit unions, 
Government Bonds, pension plans, in- 
surance policies, real estate, and the 
stocks and bonds of American business. 


Savings. When you collect nickels 
and dimes in a box at home, you may 
be saving to buy something special. 
When you put dollars in a place where 
they will earn interest and increase 
themselves, you have started your real 
savings program. Here are some plans 
for savings: 

1. School banks or student credit 
unions. It's easy to make weekly de- 
posits, and you will be paid interest. 

2. Postal Savings. Anyone age ten or 
over can open an account with $1 at any 
U. S. Post Office. Postal Savings pays 2% 
compound interest. 

3. Commercial banks. Usually your 
money in a savings account will earn 
1%% to 2% each year. Some banks pay 
4% to 1%. 

4, Mutual savings banks. If there is 
one of these in your community, your 
savings will earn 2% to 24% each year. 
These banks are exclusively for savings. 

5. Savings and loan associations 
(sometimes called building and loan) 
generally pay 2%% to 8% for your de- 
posits. Some associations may pay up to 
6%. They may offer a regular savings 
account or you may find that you own 
shares in the association. Legally, you 
can be asked to give 30 to 60 days’ no- 
tice before withdrawing your deposits. 
In practice, you can usually get your 
money on demand. 

6. United States Government Bonds. 
The E series bonds are the popular 
bonds. These pay 3% at maturity in nine 
years, ten months. (For example, you 
pay $18.75 for a bond that is worth 
$25.00 at maturity.) To obtain the full 
value, buy bonds with the expectation 
of holding them to maturity. When 
bonds are cashed in before maturity, the 
interest rate is less. 

In deciding where to put your sav- 
ings, always think about (a) the length 
of time you expect to leave money on 
deposit; (b) the convenience of making 
regular deposits; (c) the ease with 
which you can withdraw your money; 
(d) its safety. Always be sure deposit 
sources are insured. 





Serrano in Wall St, Journal 


“| don’t mind working. It’s the wait- 
ing for a pension that gets me down!” 


Social security. Old-age and sur- 
vivor's insurance is a form of “forced 
savings” (deducted from your pay 
check) which most workers and self- 
employed persons must make. It was 
established by the U. S. Government ‘n 
1937 to assure workers of an income 
after their retirement at 65, and to 
guarantee an income for survivors in 
case a wage earner died. For this in- 
surance, you pay a certain per cent of 
your salary out of each pay check; what- 
ever you pay is matched by your em- 
ployer. 

Most of you will apply for a social 
security number as soon as you start to 
work, Always keep your card in a safe 
place. If you should lose it, apply imme- 
diately for a duplicate. This is your 
number one insurance policy. Get a 
copy of the latest edition of Your New 
Social Security. (See your local office 
or write the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Baltimore, Md.) This booklet 
answers 47 important questions which 
may even prove useful to your parents 
or relatives today. 

Company pensions. Another form ol 
“forced savings” offéred by many com- 
panies is a pension or retirement plan. 
Retirement pension plans may be “con- 
tributory” (paid for by employees as 
well as employers) or “non-contributory” 
(paid entirely by the employer). Any 
payments you make will be deducted 
from your pay check, but you'll really 
be adding to your own savings program. 
If you should change jobs, you'll get 
your money back, sometimes with in- 
terest. 

Having talked briefly about savings 
accounts, social security, and possible 
company pension plans, our next step is 
to tell you how to plan a life insurance 
program for yourself. In the next article 
in this series you will learn about the 
many ways you can protect yourself and 


your property through insurance. 


This is the third in a series of articles 
on “Managing Your Money.” 
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Charts from New York Times 


1. AIR POWER 

Write T or F in the blank space if the statement is 
true or false, on the basis of information in the charts. 
If the information in the charts is not sufficient to show 
whether the statement is true or false, write NS. 
_.1. Russia has more military planes than the U. S. and 
is producing planes faster than the U. S. 
__2. American-built planes are faster than Russian 
planes. 
__8. The U. S. expects to produce fewer planes this 
year than in 1952. 
__4. The U. S. Air Force has over a million men. 
__5. The U. S. is building bombers and jet planes rather 
than commercial planes. 


ll. AIR FRONTIERS 


Write A in the blank space if it has already been 
accomplished. Write F if it is a future possibility. 


—1. Airplanes flying without propellers. 

_.2. Airplanes flying faster than the speed of sound. 
—.3. Airplanes using atomic energy for power. 

—4. Helicopters carrying mail. 

._5. Helicopters as “flying buses.” 

—6, Planes carryihg troops. 


__7. Rockets reaching a height 200 miles above the 
earth. 


__8. Rocket ships reaching another planet. 


ill. AIR-AGE GEOGRAPHY 
(Refer to the map on page 7.) 
l. The flight-distance from Washington, D. C., to 


Moscow is about — miles. 
2. An American territory that almost touches Russia 





FS ae ee Pee 
8. To reach Japan from Washington, D. C., by the 


shortest possible route you would travel about 
miles. 
4. The shortest route between any two points on the 


globe is called a route. 
5. Flying from the U. S. over the North Pole, the 
first country you would reach after passing the Pole 





would be 
6. Planes have crossed the Atlantic Ocean about 
(10; 100; 400) times as fast as Columbus’ first trip. 





IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 
Mention one way in which the airplane has benefited 





mankind 





Mention one way in which the airplane has brought 
grief to mankind. 








On balance, would you say that the airplane is likely 
to be of more benefit than grief to mankind in the 
future? (Give reasons for your answer on separate sheet 
of paper. ) 


If it ie desired to use this workbook page as a seored 
quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 6 for each item 
in Question I, 5 for each item in Questions II and III, 
Total, 100. 
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An American is likely to wake up to the music 
of a radio-clock; arrive at work in a precision- 
built train or a mass-produced automobile; sit at 
his desk or stand at his machine in a centrally- 
heated and air-conditioned building; come home 
to a delicious meal made with frozen foods; tele- 


‘phone hundreds of miles to friends and family; 


enjoy an evening of television; and go to sleep in 
“pajamas made of synthetic fabrics, under an elec- 
tric blanket. 

We Americans live in a scientific world. We use 
scientific and technological developments to re- 
duce back-breaking labor, gain shorter woyring 
hours and higher pay, raise our living standards 
to the world’s highest. 

That is why the scientist's job—the story of how 
modern miracles are performed—concerns every- 
body vitally. That is why this section will prove 
interesting and valuable to you, no matter what 
sort of work you intend to do. 

And if you are considering a career in science 
and technology, this section provides a wealth of 
practical information. It tells the story of modern 
science and engineering. It outlines specific jobs 
you may want to obtain. It makes suggestions on 
selecting the job that fits you best. It tells you 
what you can start doing now to train yourself for 
a successful career in science or technology. 





~ al a a 
RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


THE WORK—Responsible for developing laboratory work and inte- 
grating it with that of other departments of the company. Organizes 
research and development team containing college-trained scientists 
and engineers as well as many non-college-trained (or only partially 
college-trained) workers, laboratory assistants, mechanics, office workers, 
electronics technicians, ete. Makes decisions on types of research and 
development programs to be carried on, and generally supervises 
conduct of such programs. Leads scientists to rapid and successful 
conclusion of projects. Helps select, from the results of research, new 
products; supervises development of these products to the last stage 
before actual production, effects improvements in processes and products, 
Acts in advisory capacity to whole company on scientific matters. Ap- 
proves publication of articles and reports. 

THE PERSON—Both a scientist and an executive, usually with advanced 
college degree. Broad knowledge of scientific principles and literature, 
plus interest in, and capacity for, the commercial operations of the 
business. Administrative ability needed for organizing of the laboratory 
and keeping his team functioning smoothly. Has vision and leadership, 
energetic activity, integrity of character, good judgment. Expresses self 
clearly and forcefully in speech and writing. Begins in modest position 
and climbs the ladder by demonstrating ability as a scientist. 
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CHAPTER If 


Your New Frontiers in Science 


Today’s frontiersman does not wear a coon-skin cap or 
shoulder a hunting rifle. More likely, he is wearing a labora- 
tory apron and wielding a stirring rod. For when Pacific 
shores halted the country’s westward movement, America’s 
pioneering spirit kept flaming in our nation’s scientists! 

Today’s pioneer—the scientist—finds new lands to explore 
in.test tubes. His hunting is done with the microscope. He 
seeks new horizons in the atomic cyclotron. 

The scientist may well take pride in his work and his 
pioneering heritage. For it was the scientist and engineer, 
working with the businessman, who tamed the wilderness 
with steamboats and railroads—who provided harvesters .to 
cut the prairie grain and feed a growing nation. Scientists 
harnessed the power of rivers and coal and hidden lakes of 
oil—and helped give Americans high-quality, mass-produced 
goods. They found new medicines to ease pain and lengthen 
lives. 

What further scientific and technological marvels lie just 
beyond the horizon? What new frontiers will be reached and 
surpassed? 

Whatever these possibilities are—possibilities that stagger 
the imagination—you can take an active part in bringing 
them to pass! 

Have you ever considered becoming a science worker—a 
shaper of tomorrow? 


HORIZONS IN BIOLOGY 


Thirty years ago, a pneumonia patient 
had little better than a 3 to 1 chance to 
recover. Pneumonia was the nation’s 
Number One killer. Today, it’s 25 to 1 
a pneumonia victim will survive! 

Much of the credit for conquering 

— disease goes to workers in biology who 
have helped discover more and better antitoxins, drugs and 
medicines. 

A few years ago, biologists learned that miracle drugs, 
antibiotics like penicillin, could be made from molds. Drug 
companies redoubled” their efforts along these lines. One 
company engaged a team of 55 scientists. These scientists 
tested soil samples from all over the world in search of molds 
containing bacteria-fighting qualities. Two and a half years 
later, after spending $4,000,000 and testing 100,000 soil 
samples, they discovered a certain grayish, crackly earth- 
mold. Another wonder drug, terramycin, was given to 
humanity! 

Biologists pioneered, also, in the field of agriculture and 
food products. About 150 years ago Malthus foretold that 
much of the world would soon be starving because popu- 
lation increased faster than food supply. But in America, 
food supply outstripped population! Biologists studied 
methods to fight plant diseases and developed hardier varie- 
ties of plants, grains, vegetables, fruits. They sought and 
found ways to produce poultry and livestock that supply 
more meat, with less gristle, fat, and bone. 





(Advertisement) 


Their new horizons stretch endlessly before them, as long 
as human problems remain. Can they prevent and cure 
cancer? Can they develop tropical fruits that will flourish in 
northern climates and thus cut down transportation costs? 
Can they produce an attractive garden grass that grows to a 
maximum height and so does not require frequent mowing? 
Can they make inexpensive fertilizer from the millions of 
tons of sewage now wasted? Can they prevent the common 
cold? 

Each of these questions, and countless others, is a chal- 
lenging new frontier for today’s biologists—and tomorrow's! 


NEW FRONTIERS IN PHYSICS 


One drop of water contains so many atoms that even if 
every man, woman and child in the world counted them 
night and day, it would take 10,000 years! 

For decades, physicists wrestled with the question, “How 
can the energy inside each tiny atom be unlocked and put 
to work for mankind?” They knew that atomic energy could 
become a practically limitless source of cheap power to re- 
place dwindling reserves of coal and petroleum. 

On August 6, 1945, at exactly 8:15 Japanese time, the first 
atom bomb flashed in the air over Hiroshima. It signalled to 
the world the start of a new age—the Age of Atomic Energy. 
Now American scientists are going all out on the problem 
of switching this weapon of war into a tool for prosperous 
peace. 

Will atomic power be used for driving steamships, rail- 
roads, airplanes, automobiles? Can it heat homes? Drive in- 
dustrial machinery? Light entire cities at night? Cook the 
evening meal? Physicists are grappling with such questions, 
and with others in their field—questions relating to televi- 
sion, radar, jet propulsion, electronics, light waves, and so 
on. 

They envision television-telephones in homes and auto- 
mobiles so that people can see each other as they converse; 
rocket travel through the stratosphere bringing the people 
of the earth even closer together; radar equipment on auto- 
mobiles to dim the headlights of approaching cars; higher- 
powered telescopes and microscopes to learn more about the 
structure of the universe. 

As long as human living standards can be improved, the 
physicist sees new frontiers to be conquered! 


NEW PATHS IN CHEMISTRY 


Since the first oi] well was drilled less 
than a century ago, thousands of petro- 
leum products have been introduced. 
Yet scientific explorations have barely 
begun! In the past five years, scientis:s 
patented over 8,000 new oil inventions! 

~ Chemists in all other industries are 
just as active in their search for new chemical marvels. In 
the few years since World War II we all have seen the swift 
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WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 





FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 
SCIENTIST 


THE WORK—To obtain information which adds to human knowledge 
about scientific principles. Forms theories on limited evidence and sets 
out to test them without extensive help from others. Devises tests and 
testing devices. Follows through although his project may take years. 
But accepts evidence that he is on the wrong track, and knows when 
te drop a project. Describes progress in written reports, and sometimes 
writes articles for science journals or gives speeches before scientific 
groups. May work alone or in small groups, usually on own initiative. 
Not generally greatly concerned with time element. 

THE PERSON—Usually holds scientific degree backed by laboratory 
experience. However, may occasionally join staff as laboratory assistant 
and complete college extension courses while doing extensive scientific” 
reading. Genuinely interested in science and in the “why” of things. 
Ability to do careful and patient research, Thinks creatively, clearly, 
imaginatively. Reasonebly acquainted with scientific literature. Should 
have a working knowledge of French and German, and finds other 
languages also advantageous. Expresses self well in speech and writing. 
May be engaged to do research directly upon graduation from college. 
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growth of industries based on chemical discoveries—plastics, 
synthetic fabrics, soapless detergents that make rich suds in 
“hard” water, luminous paints, home permanent wave kits, 
and the like. 

Chemists are pushing ahead to find answers to questions 
like these: 

Can America’s timber resources be conserved by finding 
better ways to treat wood waste such as bark, leaves, 
branches, and turn them into useful products? Can there be 
developed a “permanent” perfume that will stay on, with- 
out getting stale, until it is taken off by a special method? 
Is it possible to have shoes that stay shined? Typewriter 
paper that can be erased easily and used again? Metals that 
never rust or stain? Skidproof highway surfaces? Paints that 
completely prevent fire? 

More and more chemists and chemical engineers are 
needed—needed badly—to continue developing past discov- 
eries and to pioneer new ones. Here is part of an advertise- 
ment inserted by a chemical concern: 

“The chemical industry needs help. ... To qualified 
young chemists, the chemical industry offers $300-$500 
starting salaries . . . wide opportunities for advancement, 
interesting occupation, creative achievement, public service, 
even enduring fame! The industry is growing . . . employs 
some 100,000 chemists, 30,000 chemical engineers, 17,000 
physicists—needs more for years ahead!” 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES TODAY 


The Engineers Joint Council points 
out that new industries have created 
great new opportunities for science- 
trained men and women: “The increased 
complexity of our industry and the im- 
pact of new technological areas such as 
atomic energy, the development of anti- 
biotics, jet propulsion, electronics, etc., have made a definite 
upturn in the use of scientists and engineers!” 

The U. S. Department of Labor also reports, “Engineering 
and the natural sciences are among the nation’s fastest- 
growing fields of work!” 

Today’s opportunities are unparalleled for scientists and 
for young people who have taken some scientific courses. 
Vast opportunities can be found in: 





e industry e hospitals 








e education @ government 


e scientific research foundations e testing laboratories 
e consulting firms 


e medical laboratories 


® museums 


SCIENCE FOR DEFENSE! 


As a scientific worker, you would not only enjoy great 
opportunities for personal satisfaction and advancement, but 
you would also help keep your nation strong and free. The 
Selective Service Law stressed, the vital importance of scien- 
tists in the defense effort as follows: 

“Adequate provision for national security requires maxi- 
mum effort in the fields of scientific research and develop- 
ment, and the fullest possible utilization of the nation’s tech- 
nological, scientific and other critical manpower resources!” 


(Advertisement) 














CHAPTER I! 


Where Would You 
Fit in Science? 


Opportunities are plentiful in science and technology for 
young men and women of many different types of interests, 
aptitudes, abilities, personalities, and educational back- 
grounds. 

To get some idea of where you could fit into science, take 
the story behind nylon. This story illustrates the variety of 
jobs involved and the numerous steps taken in discovering 
and developing a commonly used product. 

As you scan this dramatic story—and as you examine the 
thumbnail job descriptions given in the panels entitled, “Will 
You Fit in This Picture?”—ask yourself these questions: 

“Do my abilities and personality match any of these jobs?” 

“Which job would I enjoy doing?” 


THE JOB OF RESEARCH DIRECTOR 


Back.in 1927, Dr. C. M. A. Stine, Scientific Research 
Director of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wil- 
mington, Del., came to a decision which was to make scien- 
tific history. In order to develop new, and better products in 
the future, he believed it was. necessary to explore farther 
into the fundamental knowledge of chemistry . . . without 
any specific product in mind! 

He convinced management that a first-year expenditure 
of $250,000 for basic scientific research would pay long- 
range dividends to employees, customers, and stockholders. 
And he was given the “green light” to go ahead. 

He engaged a 32-year-old university professor, Dr. Wal- 
lace H. Carothers, to head up one of the expeditions into 
the unknown. 


TH B OF BASIC RESEARCH 


Dr. Carothers had the freedom to 
pick his own research project. He chose 
“giant molecules.” He was intensely 
curious about the long chains of mole- 
cules found in natural products like 
wool, silk, hair. Why and how did tiny 
molecules “link hands” or polymerize to 
form useful textile fibers? 

To find out, Dr. Carothers had to beat Nature at her own 
game. He and the hand-picked group of basic research 
scientists and assistants under his supervision were faced 
with the challenge of creating “giant molecules” in the lab- 
oratory, using nothing but lifeless chemicals! 

In 1928, their adventure into the unknown began. They 
set sail towards new horizons in science. 












WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE 








DEVELOPMENT SCIENTIST 
OR ENGINEER 





THE WORK—To carry out applied research projects for developing 
or improving products; or machinery and devices to test or to manu- 
facture products. Also seeks new applications and markets for existing 
products. Tests new raw materials, new methods, new machinery—with 
the aim of decreasing production costs, lowering prices, and keeping 
his company in a sound competitive position. Works usually in large 
groups or teams, and in close collaboration with other departments, 

THE PERSON—A graduate scientist or engineer, with special interest 
and training in practical subjects like technology and economics. Besides 
knowing scientific principles and methods, possesses characteristic of 
inventiveness and feeling for the consumer’s needs and wishes. Ahle 
to get along well with others, and appreciate their viewpoint. Holds 
a@s primary objective the rapid solution of specific, practical problems. 
Shows energy, enthusiasm, patience, intelligence, integrity. Originality 


and leadership necessary for those in active charge of development pro- 
grams. May begin in many capacities as, for instance, laboratory as- 


sistant, fundamental research scientist; or may be engaged directly upon 
gradvation from college. 








For two years, they discussed, theorized, and studied 
volumes of scientific books and reports in the Du Pont 
technical library. They weighed, measured, stirred, poured, 
trying to track down the right combination of chemicals 
among the millions of possibilities. 

At last, in 1930, one of the group drew a stirring rod 
from a molten mixture. To the end of the rod clung a wisp 
of liquid. It pulled out like warm: taffy candy and formed 
a strand that hardened as it cooled. 

Expecting it to snap off, the scientist twisted the strand. 
It bent flexibly. He stretched it. It did not break, but drew 
out to a fine, glossy fiber. 

No man had ever before seen anything like this—a com- 
pletely synthetic fiber, a filament built in the laboratory! 
Dr. Carothers’ team had created “giant molecules” to rival 
Nature’s own! 


THE JOB OF APPLIED RESEARCH 


Science, engineers, and management 
all saw the commercial possibilities. 
This synthetic fiber might be manufac- 
, tured in quantities and sold to textile 
' manufacturers who in turn could knit 
it into hosiery and weave it into -cloth! 

But, tests showed that the new fiber 
softened under warm water, and melted when heated. It 
would not do. = 

Now research was turned toward directly practical ends. 
Applied research chemists and chemical engineers went to 
work. Their problem was, “How can we create a useful 
product out of this new scientific knowledge?” 

They tried many varigtions in the formula. Compounds 
that showed promise were followed up; others were dropped. 
It was like trying to find a needle in the haystack. The right 
synthetic fiber had to be strong, but not brittle; flexible, yet 
not weak. It had to be suitable*for wearing, washing, iron- 
ing, dyeing. It had to give long service, and still be reason- 
ably priced. 

A year went by. Two years. Three years. Five years. 
Finally, in 1935, seven long years after Dr. Carothers’ first 
experiments, a fiber was discovered which promised to pass 
all tests with flying colors. 

Threads drawn from it had silk-like properties. Yet nylon 
came from coal, air, and water! 





JOBS IN PRODUCTION 
AND IN SALES 


So far, many millions of Du Pont’s money had been in- 
vested in nylon. Patent protection would be good for only 
17 years. After that, other companies could use Du Pont’s 
discovery. 

Speed was essential if the enormous investment was ever 
going to be recovered. Nylon had to be gotten out of the 
test tube and into the stores! Into action rushed a team of 
230 chemists, engineers, physicists, laboratory assistants, 
and other technically-trained people to work on nylon’s 
development. 


Scientists in the Dyestuffs Division devised ways to print 
and dye the artificial textile—no easy task since it was not 
very absorbent. Medical Division scientists tested nylon 
carefully to make sure it was not harmful to human skin. 
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Engineers and draftsmen designed new machines and 
equipment needed to produce nylon yarn in large quantities 
~such as extremely accurate pumps for squeezing out the 
slender, uniform threads. They designed and constructed a 
pilot plant—a little factory that produced nylon on a small 
scale. 

This pilot plant enabled engineers to test production 
methods and “iron out the bugs” before risking more millions 
in a large plant. It also provided enough nylon for sales 
demonstrations and further experiments. 


Assistants and technicians tended their machines and in- 
struments. They weighed, measured, and carried out a thou- 
sand essential details, 


Technical writers prepared guidance manuals, instruction 
books, reports and descriptions for salesmen and for prospec- 
tive buyers of the product. 


Sales engineers visited textile mills around the country, 
sold their managements on the idea of manufacturing fabrics 
out of nylon, showed them how to adapt machinery, sug- 
gested or invented manufacturing devices, pointed out 
markets and selling methods. Advising the salesmen on sell- 
ing problems, Du Pont’s Rayon Department drew on its own 
previous experience with a textile that was partly synthetic. 


And the company’s management guided the entire oper- 
ation—planned, supervised, consulted and co-ordinated this 
monumental demonstration of smooth teamwork. 

Commercial production began in 1939. Eleven years had 
elapsed between Dr. Carothers’ pure research into chemical 
principles and the time when American families began 
benefiting threugh nylon hosiery, clothing, toothbrushes, 
fishing line, paint brushes, electrical insulation, tire cords, 
tennis racket strings, and other products. 


ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS! 


Do you feel you have—or can de- 
velop—the administrative ability and 
scientific vision of Dr. Stine, the Re- 
search Director? Or the patience, curi- 
osity and scientific insight possessed by 
Dr. Carothers? 

Would you have preferred the prac- 
tical assignment of applied research? 

Do you think you would have been happy doing work 
like the engineers who planned, built and ran the pilot 
plant? Or the draftsmen who set the plans down on paper 
for machinists and workmen to read and understand? 

Do you think you could combine persuasion with technica] 
and scientific knowledge in the role of technical salesman? 

Would you like to be a technical writer, librarian, patent 
assistant, or laboratory assistant? 

Though not all of these positions require college degrees 
or profound scientific knowledge, each is vital to the success 
of the complete operation. For every research director theve 
are literally thousands of other positions in science. 

If you are a woman, which job would you pick? Your 
choice is far greater than in former.years. A chemical society 
reports 6% of its members are women—a large increase! 

_ A woman scientist recently shared Nobel prize honors for 
her bio-chemical research. A woman did important work on 
the atom bomb. Another woman, at Harvard University, is 














WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 
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LABORATORY ASSISTANT 
(or ‘Laboratory Helper’) 


THE WORK—Likely to work in development or in fundamental research, 
or in control and pilot plant operations. Takes over standard procedures 
or routine details so that the professional scientists can concentrate on 
more difficult creative efforts. Type of work and degree of responsibility 
vary according to scientist who supervises him and training of assistant, 
Weighs, measures, performs standard operations, handles instruments, 
takes accurate notes on what he observes. 

THE PERSON—Varying degrees of scientific skill and knowledge. May 
include college graduate who majored in either a scientific or non- 
scientific field, as well as a person without special training who joins 
laboratory staff directly out of high school. May have technical training 
in trade school or in armed forces, or may have partial college training. 
Painstaking, reliable, accurate. Understands orders quickly and carries 
them out faithfully. Works well with people. Greatly interested in science. 
Can advance through learning on the job, and especially through night 
epurses and college extension courses. Many ultimately earn a college 


degree, permitting advancement. 
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a world-famous astronomer. Dr. Mildred C. Rebstock, a 31- 
year-old research chemist, received a “woman of the year” 
award for her work on a new wonder drug. She states that, 
“Opportunities are tops today for women scientists!” 

Many women, familiar with scientific terms, are doing 
valuable work—technical secretaries, for instance, 

Yes, man or woman, college degree or high school di- 
ploma, there probably is a good spot for you in science—f 
you have the interest and if you work to develop the abilities 
and qualities you will need! 


CHAPTER III 


Would You Be a Success 
in Science or Engineering? 


Some people like to measure success by money. Even by 
that standard a career in science rates well above par. For 
example, the experienced industrial scientist can hope to 
earn over $7,000 a year. 

But you cannot really tell whether a man is a success by 
the dollars and cents in his pay envelope. Success in science 
is deeper than that. It includes rewards like— 


e The satisfaction of helping your fellow man 


e The dignity and prestige that come with a learned 
profession 


e The enjoyment of doing a job that always demands 
your best 


e Daily excitement and adventure 
e The chance for fame 
e Helping to shape tomorrow 


Do these rewards of a scientific or engineering career 
appeal to you? 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE A GENIUS 


Many young people, somewhat interested in science and 
engineering, count themselves out too easily. They have the 
mistaken belief that every science worker must be a mental 
giant or a mathematical genius. 

Scientists are not born. They are made. Or, rather, they 
make themselves! They are sufficiently interested in science 
to develop the necessary qualities and abilities a successful 
science worker needs. 


DO YOU HAVE THE NECESSARY 
INTEREST? 
You probably have enough deep-down interest in science 
to go through the period of training needed for success if 
you can answer “Yes” to questions like these: 


____Do yu enjoy courses in science? 

____Do you like to work out puzzles? Experiment with 
chemicals? Build model planes or boats? Take things 
apart to see what makes them tick? Tinker with 
gadgets of your own invention? 

___ Do you like to read science-fiction? Books or movies 
about science and scientists? Popular science and 
popular mechanics magazines? 
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~___Do you have science-related hobbies like developing 
photographs, collecting butterflies, gathering seashells? 
Do you like mental games like bridge or chess? 
Would you run a hundred-yard dash for the fun of 
seeing how fast you could do it, as much as for the 
thrill of beating the next fellow? Do you like working 
with things as much as or more than working with 
people? Does it give you pleasure to solve a complex 
mathematical problem? Do you enjoy reading a detec- 
tive story for the challenge of figuring out “whodunit” 
rather than for the violence involved? 
—___Did this section strike a responsive chord in you? 
From what you now know about science, are you 
eagerly interested in it as an occupation? 





Make a Scientific Test 


Interest and enthusiasm can carry 
you a long way, but they do not, of 
course, guarantee success. A genius 
who lacks interest can fail—but so can 
an intensely enthusiastic person who 
simply does not develop what it takes 

Be to be a science worker. 

Your next step, then, is to discover whether you really 
have what it takes. You can handle this problem in a scien- 
tific way—as a research project. Do this in four steps: 

1. Get all your facts assembled, facts about you and 
about science as a career. Some of these facts will add up 
to a career in science for you, and some will be against it. 

2. Organize the advantages against the disadvantages, the 
pro against the con. Weigh the two sides. Form a theory or 
hypothesis for or against a career in science. 

3. Test your theory in actual practice by exposing your- 
self to science as much as you can. 

4. Arrive at a scientific conclusion for entering the field 
or staying out—a decision you'll be practically certain is the 
true one for you! 

Here are some practical hints and suggestions for each of 
these four steps you should take: 





Will You Fit in This Picture? 


TECHNICAL WRITER 
THE WORK—To write instruction booklets for install- 
ing and using products, catalogs, handbooks for re- 
pairmen, sales manuals, advertisements of a technical 
nature, bids for contracts, information for investors, 
and scientific articles for company .publications, trade 
magazines and scientific journals. Supervise illustra- 
tion and printing of booklets. Occasionally called in 
to write important technical correspondence with 

prospects, customers, of government agencies. 


THE PERSON—Has special talent for phrasing sci- 
entific or technical communications in a style that 
is simple, accurate, ond clear to the layman. Usually, 
but not always, has cegree in science or engineering. 
Might have industrial schoo! or technical background, 
plus writing experience, especially writing articles 
for magazines, newspapers or company publications. 















WiLL YOU FIT 


IN THIS PICTURE? 


TECHNICAL SALESMAN 


‘(or "Technical Serviceman”) 


THE WORK—To visit customers, adjust complaints, demonstrate how 
fe use employer's product most advantageously, suggest needed changes 
in methods or equipment, keep customer sold on product, suggest new 
markets so that customer will increase orders. if he cannot adjust a 
complaint, he returns to home factory and discusses problem with.re- 
search scientists or others. Uses his experience with customers to sug- 
gest new products, new markets, new distribution and sales methods 
that may be investigated by his employer. 

THE PERSON—Combines talents of scientist, engineer, salesman. Usu- 
ally holds degree in science or engineering, plus some education or 
experience in selling and marketing. Expresses ideas well in conversa- 
tion. Thinks fast on feet. Mechanically inventive. Sales minded. Makes 
friends easily. Sympathetic to other people’s problems. May begin as 
engineer or scientist, and learn selling problems on the job. 








Find out a lot more about science 
and the many types of opportunities in 
that field. Read about all phases of the 
subject. Read biographies of scientists. 
Read copies of science journals and 
trade magazines. Write for pertinent 

* NOS Se5" pamphlets to science societies, engineer- 
ing societies, manufacturing companies, and the Government 
Printing Office. 

If science clubs exist nearby, join them; or help form one. 
Visit laboratories. Question scientists, science teachers, in- 
dustrialists. 

Find out all you can about yourself, too. Rate your inter- 
ests, aptitudes, abilities and personality. If possible, take 
an occupational aptitude test. Confer with your school’s 
vocational guidance counselor. 

Ask people for their frank estimate of you—people like 
your parents, friends, teachers, your clergyman, and others 
who know you best. You may find you have shortcomings 
of which you were unaware, but you will also be pleasantly 
surprised on many counts. 


Weigh the Evidence 
Now that you have # body of facts 
about yourself and science, you are in 
a much better position to form a sound 
judgment. List the points in favor of a 
scientific career—for you. List those 
against it—for you. 

Favorable points, for instance, can 
include things like your high marks in mathematics, your 
native curiosity, your logical mind, patience, practical imagi- 
nation, deep scientific interest. 

But, be suspicious if everything points at a career in 
science. There should be some disadvantages too, if you 
have been honest with yourself. Remember that a career 
in science will not suit the “get-rich-quick” artist, or the 
kind of person who wants things handed to him on a silver 
platter. You will be putting in plenty of study, and plain 
hard work both before and after you become a science 
worker! 

Is it worth it? Most men and women in science would 
answer, “You bet your life!” But it is up to you, in our free 
country, to do your own thinking rather than taking any- 
one’s word for it. 

Weigh the pro against the con and arrive at a sound 
opinion of your own! 


Test Your Theory 

You can now. make a test of your opinion simply by ex- 
posing. yourself to science in every way possible—while 
observing your own reactions! 

e Take as many science courses as you can squeeze into 
your program. Do you enjoy them? 

e Perform scientific experiments in science clubs, school 
laboratories. Do you display genuine aptitude? 

e Adopt science-related hobbies like butterfly collecting, 
amateur radio building and transmitting, designing and con- 
structing gasoline-powered model airplanes, amateur pho- 
tography. Are such hobbies right down your alley? + 

e Obtain a spare-time or vacation job somehow tied into 
science. Clerk in a hobby store or pet shop, for example. 
Work in a hothouse, or on a scientific farm. Be a salesman 
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or delivery boy in a pharmacy. Help a machinist, automo- 
bile mechanic, radio repairman, electrician, etc. Do you 
enjoy working with, and learning from, the practical, ex- 
perienced men around you in such jobs? 

e Keep reading about science. Do you read zestfully and 
with a sense of discovery? 


Reach a Sound Decision 


‘ Perhaps your encounters with science will prove you 
would be happier and more successful doing something else. 
Nothing has been lost! No matter which field you enter ulti- 
mately, you will be more successful in it due to the fine 
mental habits and useful knowledge accumulated during 
your scientific training. 

On the other hand, you may be satisfied by the time you 
have finished high school that you will make a successful 
science or engineering worker. 

If so, you can move straight toward your goal without 
doubts or hesitation! Make definite plans for entering a 


» technical school or university approved for its science or 


engineering curricula. Many liberal arts colleges also have 
excellent curricula which prepare students for careers in 
science. 
Choose your courses wisely. Give them all you've got! 
And besides providing yourself with the educational back- 
ground needed for the job you desire, begin building the 
personal qualities you will need for success. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Developing Your 
“Success Qualities’ 


The more of the following personal characteristics you 
can develop, the farther you are likely to go in science. You 
can strengthen them in yourself by a little daily effort until 
they become habitual. 


1. Reliability: Months of time, thousands of dollars, can 
be lost through somebody's slip-up—an incorrect instrument 
reading, a few minutes’ delay in removing a test specimen 
from a flame, the incorrect food dosage for a laboratory 
animal. 

Set yourself a daily schedule to get in the habit of doing 
things on time. Volunteer for committees and offices to 
get practice in carrying out assignments faithfully. 
Double check every task to make sure you've over- 
looked nothing. 
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WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER 


THE WORK—Takes over usually after pilot plant stage, but may be 
called in before. Designs equipment, buildings, and systems needed for 
actual commercial production. Responsible for selection of materials, 
men and equipment needed for desired results. Chooses materials with 
knowledge of weight, strength, resistance to heat, corrosion, ete. Familiar 
with laws for zoning, health and safety of employees, wage rates, @tc. 

THE PERSON—A builder or maker. Trained in planning and con- 
structing structures and devices needed for production of useful articles. 
College degree in engineering plus science courses. Mathematics essen- 
tial. A dynamic man who can stand hard physical work and lead other 
men. May begin in the “shop,” drafting room, research lab, ete. 
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2. Patience: A scientist said, “All research work is 99.9% 
failure—but if you succeed once, you are in!” 
Stifle your impatience when things go wrong, when a 
member of your family seems to be getting on your 
nerves, when a friend is slow to grasp your point of 
view in a discussion. Don't let obstacles discourage you. 
Don't be a quitter! 


8. Co-operation: The successful science worker is a mem- 
ber of a tightly knit team. The snob, the big-shot, the glory- 
stealer get in the way of teamwork. 

Mix with people. Join clubs, church groups. In your 
family, accept responsibility for shopping, fixing things, 
gardening, etc. Quell any tendency toward arrogance, 
egotism, bullying. 


4. Objectivity: To a scientist, the truth is what counts, not 
what anybody, including the scientist himself, thinks the 
truth ought to be. He separates himself, his likes and dis- 
likes, his emotions and. ambitions, from the problem at 
hand. When his “pet ideas” don’t work out, he drops them 
promptly. 

Make a list of your strongest opinions, then set down 
every possible argument in favor of the opposite opin- 
ion. You will find few “open and shut” cases. Listen 
to both sides of any debate with an open mind. Refrain 
from coming to snap decisions about people, books, 
ideas. Admit it openly when you are in the wrong. 


5. Straight Thinking: A well-known scientist remarked, 
“Research is just a method of intelligent planning.” The 
scientist thinks logically, mathematically. He moves straight 
toward his goal. His mind can be described this way: “No 
waste, no fat, no flabbiness.” 

Take as many courses as you can in mathematics, 
geometry, algebra, logic. Develop hobbies like chess 
that train you in thinking ahead. Don't go about things 
in a catch-as-catch-can fashion, but plan ahead. 


6. Curiosity: Electrical genius Charles P. Steinmetz re- 
marked, “No man really becomes a fool until he stops ask- 
ing questions.” 

Make a list of things you are curious about—how me- 
chanical gadgets work, for instance, and what's behind 
natural phenomena like volcanoes and storms. When a 
question arouses your curiosity, do not drop it until you 
track down the answer. As you learn more, you'll find 
yourself asking more questions, not fewer! 


7. Practical Imagination: Nobody ever saw electricity. 
No man has seen an atom or electron. But scientists imag- 
ined a flow of electrical current and atomic structure. Their 
imagination resulted in theories which actually worked out. 

Examine a set of blueprints for a machine or housg and 
try to imagine the completed result. Try to picture what 
the inside of an automobile engine cylinder looks like 
at the moment of ignition, what life might be like on 
Mars; what radio waves would look like if they were 
visible. Train yourself to think boldly and logically 
about solutions to the problems still vexing mankind. 


8. Effective Expression: Scientists often make written re- 
reports to superiors, and submit articles to scientific journals. 
Sometimes they speak before staff conferences, scientific 
groups, or societies. 
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ments, lawsuits on patent matters. : 

THE PERSON—A duly qualified attorney who has in 
addition passed a special patent lawyer's examina- 
tion. Grasps both legal and scientific principles. Can 
read mechanical and other drawings. May begin as 
graduate scientist and study law in evening courses. 
Or may start out as lawyer and learn scientific prin- 
ciples later. 


Training in writing and speaking helps you to organize 
your thinking effectively. Get all you can out of gram- 
mar, composition and literature courses. Practice public 
speaking. Take pride in your letters to friends, instead 
of dashing them off. Read well-written books. 


9. Humility: Sir Isaac Newton's discovery of the Law of 
Gravitation made him world famous. Humbly, he said, “I do 
not know what I may appear to the world, but to myself I 
seem to have been only like a boy playing on the seashore, 
diverting myself in now and then finding a smoother pebble 
or prettier shell than ordinary, while the great ocean of 
truth lay all undiscovered before me.” The successful scien- 
tist knows that there is much he does not know so he keeps 
learning! 

Always keep learning! Regardless of your chosen spe- 
cialty, learn about other sciences and other subjects like 
languages, art, business. Knowledge will come in handy 
for you as it did for the physicist who now heads up 
chemical research for his company, for the engineer 
who became an industrial designer, for the scientist 
who became a corporation president. 

Get an advanced college degree if possible, as more 
and more young people are doing. In 1920 only 280 
Ph. D. degrees were awarded in the sciences. Now, that 
number is swiftly approaching 4,000 a year! 

Now, if you must get a daytime job, sign up for college 
courses at night, attend evening sessions at trade 
schools, technical schools, YMCA’s, adult education 
classes. Take full advantage of any educational oppor- 
tunities offered by your employer. 

Your growing store of scientific and technical knowl- 
edge will help you get a good scientific job and advance 
in it. And never feel that you know all there is to know! 
Remember what Publilius Syrus said back in ancient 
Rome, “It is only the ignorant who despise education!” 








WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 


THE WORK —To serve as a source of technical and scientific information 
for whole company, including research workers. To read through the 
voluminous output of written materials on science: trade magazines, 
science journals, newspapers, surveys, reviews, textbooks, patent dis- 
closures, etc. Take care of library books and magazines. Prepare ab- 
stracts and compile reference material, translating when necessary. 
File and index materials of possible future interest to staff scientists or 
executives. Bring important facts to attention of interested parties. 
Locate articles when need arises. Do research and write reports on 
specific subjects. Answer statistical or factual questions by referring 
to source materials. May maintain microfilm service. 

THE PERSON—Man or woman trained in science and technology, as 
well as library work. College degree generally required, though not 
necessarily in science. Enjoys intensive reading and picking up facts 
and information. Retentive memory of what was read and where. Reads 
swiftly, grasps easily. Pleasant personality. Writing ability plus knowl- 
edge of several languages advantageous. Likes order, 
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Clearly, he was wrong. 
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SCIENTISTS SHAPE THE FUTURE! 


Human knowledge and progress have 
come a long way since primitive witch 
doctors tried te control natural forces 
by offering cruel sacrifices. 

Is progress finally slowing down? 
“& This claim has been made for many 

years. Back in 1844, U. S. Patent Com- 
missioner Ellsworth said, “The advancement of the arts from 
year to year taxes our credulity and seems to presage the 
arrival of that period when human improvement must end.” 


He was wrong because discovery leads to discovery; 
knowledge opens the gates to more knowledge. The tempo 
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of scientific progress beats faster and faster, making possible 
further enlightenment and a new age of plenty. 

The scientist cannot guarantee that his contributions will 
always be used for noble purposes. He cannot answer for 
the misuse of scientific discoveries by brutal dictators who 
would enslave the human race. But, he can supply the 
“bricks and mortar” for building a better world—and the 
defenses for keeping it that way. 

“There is a great voice in the world today, the voice of 
science and technology,” said Robert Patterson. “Never until 
today has it spoken with such authority. Never until today 
has it been listened to with such hope. And in no country 
in the world has its voice been as eloquent as in our own.” 

Will you become a frontiersman of the future—a scientist? 

Will you be among those who see and plan and build? 
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WILL YOU FIT 
IN THIS PICTURE? 


TEACHER 


THE WORK—To teach science to young people, encourage promising 
students to enter science, advise students on school, personal and voca- 
tional matters. The research scientist teaching in a university may in 
addition perform vital investigations in the school laboratory, either 
alone or as a member or leader of a research group. 

THE PERSON--Man or woman who likes to be among and teach young 
people. College degree essential; higher academic honors required for 
top teaching positions, Science education. Courses in educational prin- 
ciples vevally required for secondary schools. 











Words at Work 


Words defined here appear 
in articles in this issue. 


troposphere (p. 9)—All that part of 
the earth’s atmosphere below the strato- 
sphere. The troposphere varies in 
height between six arid 12 miles. The 
temperature falls steadily the higher 
you go. Nearly all clouds form within 
the troposphere. 

stratosphere (p. 9)—The next layer 
of the earth’s atmosphere, above the 
troposphere. Temperature changes lit- 
tle, at least in the lower stratosphere, 
where it is about 70 degrees below zero. 

ionosphere (p. 9)—The layers of the 
upper atmosphere, beginning about 40 
to 60 miles high and extending for sev- 
eral hundred miles. These layers are 
believed to be heavily ionized. That is, 
the particles have an electrical charge. 
One consequence of this is that the 
ionosphere reflects radio waves back to 
the earth—a condition which makes 
possible long-distance radio transmis- 
sion. It is believed that in the upper 
stratosphere the temperature begins to 
turn warmer and may rise to several 
hundred degrees in the upper atmos- 
phere. 

wing (p. 10)—An organized air com- 
bat group, consisting of anywhere from 
18 to 100 planes, including both the air 
and ground crews and equipment. 

planetarium (p. 9)—A device used to 
show, in the form of spots or lines of 
light, the appearance of the heavens. 
The stars, planets, etc., are projected on 
the inside of a domed structure. 

supersonic (p. 9)—Sonic is an ad- 
jective, pertaining to sound waves, or 
the use of sound waves. Subsonic air- 
craft speeds mean speeds of less than 
the speed of sound, which at sea level 
is 760 miles per hour. Transonic refers 
to the range of the speed of sound, 
which decreases with altitude and in 
the stratosphere is as much as 100 miles 
per hour less than at sea level. Super- 
sonic means all speeds faster than the 
speed of sound. 

helicopter (p. 9)—The word comes 
from two Greek words, helix (spiral) 
and pteron (wing). The artist Leonardo 
da Vinci made models of helicopters 
about 1500. However, he had no engine 
to provide power. The first helicopter 
that could lift its own weight was built 
in 1910 by Igor Sikorsky. Later tho 
Frenchman, Louis Breguet, made a ma- 
chine that could lift itself with a man 
aboard. The revolving blades are both 
propeller and wing. The blades are 
curved outward at the top. Thus the 
air travels faster over the top, causing 
a difference in air pressure that lifts the 
craft. By tilting the blades, the craft can 
be guided in any direction. 
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Q. How can I make a life insur- 
ance policy “‘work’’ for me? 


8.R.L., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Pre One way is to let your annual 
dividends accumulate. Soon 
you'll be able to pay the first 
premium on additional in- 
surance. Then both policies 
will earn dividends. What's 
more, you'll own insurance 
at the lowest rates because of 
your youth, and enjoy these 
savings all through life 





Q. If | borrow against my life in- 


surance, do I lose the protection ? 
8. D., BANGOR, MAINE 


Pre No! You're still protected. 
Only the amount you borrow, 
plus interest, will be deducted 
until the loan is repaid, That's 
another reason why it’s a 
swell investment—you can 
use the cash value of your 
policies for other investments 
and still have protection. 





SCeeeeeee eee eeeeeeSeeeeeseeseeseeeeeeeseeeeeeeese 


If you're entering Mutual Benefit 
Life’s big prize contest, you probably 
have questions on life insurance. So 
here’s your chance to get the answers 
and get paid for your questions as 
well! Remember, Mutual Benefit Life 
pays $5 for each question used. 





First prize in Mutual Benefit Life’s 
contest is a $1,000 Government 
Bond, and there are 27 other prizes, 
All you do is write on the subject, 
“How I Would Use $1,000 in My 
Personal the Future.” 
Then send your entry to Mutual 
Benefit Life Contest, care of Scho- 
lasticMagazines,351 FourthAvenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. The contest 
closes midnight, March 31—so get 


Plans for 


started now! 


THE 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
HIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Division 
300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 








Calm, 


Cool 
Cousy 


F you want to see basketball at its 

trickiest, eye-popping best, you've 
got to see Bob Cousy in action. The 
pride and joy of the Boston Celtics is 
the greatest attraction in pro basketball. 
Pulling bunnies out of a hat or sawing 
women in half is kid stuff compared to 
what Cousy can do with a basketball. 

Fast as a jet and gifted with amazing 
hands, the hawk-faced Celtic can make 
the ball do everything but cry like 
at ag Ray. His fantastic behind-the- 
yack dribbling, tricky passing, and all- 
around hocus-pocus are impossible to 
believe—even when you see it. 

He’s a coach’s player and a specta- 
tor’s dream. Not i can he set up 
plays for everyone else, but he can 
score with the best of them. At last 
count, he was — the pro league— 
the toughest in basketball history—in 
both assists and scoring! 

Bob is the master of every shot in the 
book. He owns a beautiful one-handed 
set shot and astonishing drive-in shots. 
Once he gets by you, good-night! He 
can shoot with either hand from any 
position, 

He’s mastered one stunt that nobody 
else will even dare to try. He'll dribble 
for the basket, say, with his right hand. 
A guard will move over to a him. 
Without breaking stride, Bob will bring 
the ball over to the left side by dribbling 
- it behind his back, and shoot the ball 
up with his left hand! It’s an eye- 

pping stunt that I've seen him do at 
east eight times. 

Besides being a marvelous offensive 
player, Bob is great on defense. He’s 
a bigger hound than Lassie. You can’t 
et away from him. And those quick 
a of his are always picking up 
loose balls and intercepting passes. He 
has an uncanny knack of guessing what 
you're going to do and then shoving 
a hand out at the last moment and steal- 


“ ball. 
Boston magician learned his 
hooks and dribbles at Andrew Jackson 


H. S. in St. Albans, Long Island (N.Y.). 
He made the team as a skinny 16-year- 
old junior. He played ball afternoons, 
evenings, seven days a week, 52 weeks 
a year. By his senior year, he was con- 
sidered not only the flashiest but the 
best ball player in his area. 

From the dozens of college offers he 
received, he chose Holy Cross. The 
Crusaders had a great team at the time, 
but Cousy, won a varsity berth as a 
freshman, With Cousy setting up the 
plays and dropping in points by the 
carload, Holy Cross became one of the 
country’s ranking powers. 

If you think Cousy is tricky now, 
you should have seen him then. Every- 
thing went. He faked, feinted, and 
fiddled to his heart's delight. He was 
the Harlem Globe Trotters all rolled 
up into one. He got away with it, too. 

But things were different when he 
turned pro. Being too fast for his col- 
lege teammates was one thing. Being 
too tricky for the Boston Celtics was 
something else. They never could be 
sure of what he was going to do with 
the ball and soon bécame tired of being 
hit in the head with his unexpected 
passes. 

It was no secret that Boston was un- 
happy with him. In fact, they hadn’t 
wanted him in the first place. They had 


always believed that he had more flash 
than talent. But since he was an idol in 
and around Boston, they had been 
afraid to anger their fans by passing 
him up in the draft. 

Something had to be done, and 
Coach Ben Auerbach did it. He began 
benching Cousy every time he lost the 
ball on a tricky pass. These blows to 
Cousy’s pride did it. He slowed down 
a little, gave up some of his hocus- 
pocus—and became a real team man. 

Today, Cousy “owns” Boston. They 
wouldn't swap him for all the gold 
in Fort Knox plus George Mikan and a 
dozen mink basketballs. They'll fight 
anybody at the drop of a hint that 
Cousy isn’t the greatest player in the 
history of the game. 

The object of their affections certain- 
ly doesn’t look like a great athlete. 
Though 6-feet-one and 175 pounds, he’s 
built rather narrowly. He has a long 
neck and a large Adam's apple. His 
face is thin and bony—out of which 
stare a pair of dark-brown eyes. His 
hair is black and curly, and his shoul- 
ders slope sharply. 

His legs, however, are built strongly, 
and his hands are enormous. He can 
handle a ball like a baseball and flick 
his hands in almost any direction 
they're so loose and flexible. That's the 
secret of his amazing ball-handling and 
dribbling. 

One of the strangest things about 
Cousy is that despite all his flash, he 
never shows any emotion. He’s always 
poker-faced, icily calm. In fact, he al- 
most looks bored! He moves so easily 
and smoothly that he doesn’t appear to 
be exerting himself. That spells one 
thing—c-l-a-s-s. 

Bob is well paid for his talent. He 
makes about $15,000 a season, which 
is big money for basketball. During the 
summer, he conducts a_ basketball 
school on Cape Cod, Mass. His wife 
and two young daughters live in a swirl 
of flying leather. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





Rifle Tournaments 


HERE'S a chance to get in on 
something good—an intramural rifle 
tournament in your school. Your 
Coach or Athletic Director can ar- 
range it for you. If he'll write to 
us, we'll send free draw-charts and 
free medals for the winners. There’s 
no entry fee, no obligation of any 
sort. Have him write to Scholastic 
Rifle Toufnaments, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. ¥. Remem- 
ber, only your Coach or Athletic 
Director can sign up your school 
for a tournament. 

















High Td atelel| 


Bell Aircraft. 


High School with a Helicopter 


HE high schoolers in the above photo 
are sitting in the plexiglas dome of 
their school’s own helicopter! Their in- 
structor (at right, face hidden by sign) 
is showing them how to whirl the craft’s 
overhead rotors 
The lesson is part of the Aviation and 
Engine course at Burgard Vocational 
High, Buffalo, N. Y. In this course, stu- 
dents learn how to take apart the heli- 
copter and put it back together again. 
The school helicopter.is never flown.) 
Burgard High got its helicopter six 
years ago—as a gift from Bell Aircraft 
Corporation. Bell manufactures helicop- 
ters in a Buffalo plant. Bell donated the 
helicopter (worth $25,000) so that Bur- 
gard High students could learn what 
makes it “tick.” The company hoped 
that students who studied the craft 
would decide to enter the helicopter 
industry later on. 


That’s just what happened. In the past 
five years, Burgard High’s Aviation and 
Engine course has graduated 425 stu- 
dents. Many have taken up helicopter 
careers with Bell Corporation. 

Another school—Clarkston (Wash.) 
High—owns its own light plane. Teen- 
agers in the school’s aeronautics class 
use the plane for flying lessons. They 
pay for the lessons themselves. In two 
years, 41 students (both boys and girls) 
took flight lessons in the school plane. 
Fourteen soloed and eight earned a 
pilot's certificate! 

A local airport provides a flight in- 
structor and hangar. Students help air- 
port mechanics service the plane and do 
other part-time work for the airport. 
The airport pays them in flying time. 
No student may fly the school plane 
without a written permission from his 
parents. 





Win a noadmaste 
Streamlined 


50 TERRIFIC PRIZES FOR YOU! 


(50 for grown-ups—1 grand prize) 


in SYLVANIA’s Exciting 
FLASH PHOTO CONTEST 


"FOLKS ARE FUN" 


Flash o Picture—Win the prize.of a lifetime! 


See your Sylvania dealer for com — 

rules and EE ry by - now! 

slip a Sylvania Blue flashbulb foto 

your and take a picture saying 
‘Folks Are Fun.” It's easy! Whenever 

you hear a chuckle or a laugh, there's 
our chance for a prize-winning pa. 

Flash a picture and enter it now 


HURRY! HURRY! 
Contest closes April 30, 1953 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Producte Inc. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 
; UGH CULES; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES: 
PRODUCTS; ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT: FLUORESCENT LAMPS. 
FOCTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES. TELEVISIGN SETS 
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- «+ To Frontiers of Space 
(Continued from page 9) 


a more powerful fuel and engine and 
more rugged construction materials 
than any yet known. 

And what about man as a 
traveler? 

Remember how your stomach “sinks” 
when you ride a roller coaster? A space 
ship must hurtle at severa! hundred 
times that speed to escape earth’s gravi- 
ty. Could a human being stand such a 
ride? No one knows. 

Ever ride a high-speed “Up” elevator 
that made a sudden stop? For a mo- 
ment, you get an “all-gone” feeling. 
That’s the moment you're almost 
weightless. Traveling in space, you'd be 
weightless all the time. Could a human 
being stand it over long periods of 
time? No one knows that, either 

On earth, we're protected by ow 
atmosphere. This layer of air “strains 
out” the radioactive cosmic rays which 
constantly pelt our planet. Up in space, 
where there’s no atmosphere, cosmic 
rays may be “man-killers.” 

Our atmosphere also helps ward off 
meteors¢ These chunks of rock that whiz 
out of space generally burn up from 
friction heat when they pass through 


space 


the air layer around our planet. But 
meteors of all sizes roar about in outer 
space. A collision might smash your 
space ship to smithereens. 

In space, you could never leave the 
“artificial atmosphere” of ‘your space 
ship or space suit. If your ship or your 
suit failed, your lungs would stop for 
lack of oxygen. Your body would burst 
for lack of air pressure. 

Yet man hasn’t given up his attempt 
to conquer space. Scientists of several 
nations are secretly developing and test- 
ing long-range rockets for use in war. 
Their work may solve many of the prob- 
lems of space flight. 

One scientist has proposed a “man- 
made moon” as the military “look-out 
post” of the future. This would be a 
platform built of materials brought up 
by space ships. If the platform were at 
the right height, the laws of gravity 
would hold it always at the same dis- 
tance from the earth. 

Students of space travel are called 
“astronauts.” Last fall 200 astronauts 
from 13 nations met in Western Ger- 
many for their third international con- 
gress. Said one astronaut recently: “We 
know more right now about what is re- 
quired of a space ship . . . than the ship 
builders of Columbus’ day knew about 
what makes a ship seaworthy.” 








When your feet hurt, your date will know it— 
Because your face will clearly show it. 



































Fit, not fashion, should come first when you buy shoes. Have 
your feet measured for size each time. Allow plenty of “wig- 


ale om 


for your toes to avoid painfu! corns and callouses 


He Keeps ‘Em Flying! 
(Continued from page 11) 


experience as a mechanic to qualify for 
this test.) In 1951 Ed was promoted to 
lead mechanic with 15 men working 
under him. 

A lead mechanic’s pay starts at $2.28 
an hour and goes to $2,34 an hour 
after three months, with extra pay for 
overtime and night work. The next pro- 
motion above lead mechanic is crew 
chief (corresponds to the job of fore- 
man). 

Ed works a 40-hour week on the 
night shift. He gets vacations with pay 
and free passes on United Air Lines 
planes for his wife and daughters. Ed 
is permanently stationed at LaGuardia 
Field. But he occasionally makes special 
trips to repair out-of-service planes. 

“If I had a son planning to become a 
mechanic,” Ed said, “I'd advise him to 
finish a regular high school or trade 
school course. He should take math, 
physics, chemistry, and machine shop if 
possible. It would help him if he could 
land an after-school and a summer job 
in a filling station, a garage, or an air- 
port. After graduation from high school, 
he could go to a special school approved 
by the CAA.” 

To qualify as a skilled mechanic -or 
specialist, a young worker often needs 
a four-year apprenticeship course. Ai 
lines have ‘such courses for qualified 
young men who can pass a fairly stiff 
physical examination and who have me- 
chanical ability. Some mechanical train- 
ing can be acquired in the Armed 
Forces, but usually not enough to qual- 
ify a man for an “A and E” mechanic’s 
rating. 

Our nation’s airlines are expanding 
rapidly. Since Ed Nolan landed his job 
as an airline mechanic seven years ago, 
U. S. airlines have doubled their pas- 
senger-carrying business, and tripled 
their cargo-carrying business. The need 
for young, well-trained mechanics to 
“keep ‘em flying” is growing with the 
industry. 

—Wu.uiAM Fave ., Vocational Editor 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 14) 


after Lopat and Reynolds had been re- 
lieved. He took him out of the ditch 
with the bases loaded and did a splen- 
did job, too. Sure, he’s not as great as 
Pete Alexander, but he’s not to be com- 
pared as a kiddy car with a B-29. 

Judy Raymond 

St. Agatha (Me.) H. 8. 


Advice to the President 


Dear Editor: 

I think they ought to try a bit harder 
to get peace in Korea. The war has been 
going on over two years, and there is no 
progress toward peace. I know they 
tried when they agreed on truce talks, 
but they did not get anywhere with 
that. I feel that men like MacArthur, 
who think they can make peace in Ko- 
rea, should not waste any time. 

Samuel Donel 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

In regard to the cost of living, I think 
that the Adininistration should cut down 
prices, and make the cost of living much 
lower, and in this way eliminate any 
possibility of inflation. They should do 





STUDENTS—CASH PRIZES! 


Would you like to win a $1,000 
Government Bond—a cash prize 
of $250, $100? These, and many 
§ other cash prizes, are being of- 
fered by the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company in its contest 
for high school students on the 
subject: 

HOW I WOULD USE $1,000 
> IN MY PERSONAL PLANS FOR 
THE FUTURE. 

The contest details were given 
in this magazine for February 
18, but here is a summary: Your 
entry will not be judged primarily 
> on its literary style, but on the 
quality of thinking which it re- 
veals. Your entry may be in any 
form—a letter, an essay, a finan- 
cial statement or program which 
you may set up in consultation 
$ with your parents and your teach- 
ers. It may be as long or as vhort 
as you wish. 

The important thing is to get 
working on it now. You have until 
midnight, March 31, for mailing 
it. Winners will be announced 
$ May 13. Send it to: Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Contest, care of Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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just the opposite of what President 
Roosevelt did in the depression. 
Henry Heisemann 
New York, N. Y. 


More Guests from Abroad 


Dear Editor: 

You certainly can be proud of your 
World Week publication. I enjoyed 
reading all articles in the Feb. 11 issue, 
and am grateful to you for including 
one about Ajay Nehru. 

[Ed. note: Ajay Nehru is an Indian 
student spending a year at Wilbraham 
(Mass.) Academy on a scholarship 
sponsored by the student body.] 

Our scholarship project plans for 
1953 have just been announced. They 
include bringing a boy from Holland, 
and from our own country, a full- 
blooded Indian. 

Charles L. Stevens 
Headmaster 
Wilbraham (Mass.) Academy 


Our Mistake! 


Dear Editor: : 

The Feb. 4 World Week crossword 
puzzle had a mistake. The puzzle called 
for Montana’s largest city. Butte fits 
into the blanks, but to my knowledge, 
Great Falls is the largest city. 

Kathy Roby 
Shelby (Mont.) H. 8. 

Thanks, Kathy. The 1950 Federal 
Census gives Great Falls 39,214 people; 
Butte, 33,251.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

I am pe A ee your wonderful 
magazine World Week. While in high 
school, I had the privilege of being in 
a history class which used your maga- 
zine for reference in the course. I used 
it many times in writing editorials for 
the high school paper, and I find I miss 
it a great deal since being in the Navy. 

Since being stationed on Guam for a 
period of four months, I have taken two 
courses in the Armed Forces Institute, 
and your magazine would have been a 
great help to me in my studies. 

J. R. McGowan 

U. S. Nav. Rad. Sta. (T) 

Navy #926; Box 16 

c/o F. P. O., San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing because I would like to 
thank Bryce Dowell of Dimmitt, Tex., 
for his letter published in your Feb. 11 
World Week in regard to the article you 
ran in your Jan. 14 issue, “Hot Rod 
Court.” 

I agreed with everything he said, and 
I would like to see you run an article on 
a true hot rod club, 

Dick Atkinson 






































Marion (Ind.) Sr. H. 8. 








—-P.D. Q.! 


Want to prove that you can correct mistakes 
written in any language? P.D.Q.—and draw- 
ings, too? 


Save time when you'll need it by taking time 
now to go to your stationer’s for Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 


Wea Qdon Roofer Eran QIUy 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? | 


ines accept stamp advertisements 

be may mee from reli and trustworthy stamp dealers. 

Our ponders ove are advised to read an advertisement 

copetey Dawe money for stamps. If the 

the word “approvals,” the 

sr send you in addition to any free 

you pay for in advance, a se- 

“approvals.” 

mps has a price 

the “approval” 

Gnd return the ones 

. When writing to stamp 

your name and address 

letter and on the upper left hand corner 

‘ ou do not intend to buy any 

return them promptly, 

te your name and address in 

the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 

the — Scholastic Magazines will 

do all in their power to their readers from 

unfair practices. Any whe considers that he 

has been deceived as a result of his response to 

ae | Scholastic Magazines | is pee 

to appeal to the ive Editor, Sch tie Mago- 
zines, 351 haba, New York 10, N. Y. 








Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, giant Triangle, gorgeous 
Di , Ghee mammoth and 
pene —_— S. > ap- 

ers. s with pur- 
chases includi Scott's Inter- 
national album and the 
latest Scott Gene Catalogues. 


atehaes i: Dept. A25, BELL, CALIFORNIA 





3007) 7 ome 10¢ 
UP TO 25ef ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 











Mammoth International Albums, py Catalogues, hin 

com oe, when you our wonderful foreign 
approva gt | write write antes you Te Intend to buy. But don t 
buy paring our more generous offers. 


BARGAIN STAMPS, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


dita STAME ¢ CIRCUS : 


Kangerees, Koala = 





Kookaburra 
aw other wee ta 


Niagera Stamp Co., incenogndntae T22, ce Gan 








U. $. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 
15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old-—Most 
of ‘om missing In even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than le each, All yours 
for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 

JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N.Y. 8 


FREE MINT BRITISH COLONIES 
from Tonga, Seychelles, Brunel, Transjordan, 
Sarawak, Solomon Islands, Caymans, Gilbert 
Ellice—FREE with approvals. 


VIKING, 130-G Clinton St., Brooklyn 2, nN. _Y. 


GIGANTIC pg ga, | 

soeAnimals = Congeemerstt i; - * ow ~4 

Colonies — les Value 
Completes Collection plus Bet i 

Magazine on free with approvals. 








Bend 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. 58, Toronto, Cenedea 


WOW! sxen2=1 9° 


Jamestown Stomp Co., Dept. 516, Jemesiown, N. Y. 








Australian Food Set 


Australia recently issued six stamps 
to mark a new drive to produce more 
food. Each of the stamps carries the 
slogan “Produce Food!” They show 
cattle on a range, cows in a dairy, and 
a wheat field. 

Australia’s main exports are food and 
wool. It is one of the world’s largest 
wheat-producers. Every year about 
two-thirds of its wheat crop is sold to 
other nations. They also buy much of 
Australia’s beef, butter, sugar, fruits, 
vegetables, and grains. It produces and 
sells more wool than any other country 
in the world, 

The purpose of the new drive is to 
increase Australia’s world trade. With 
the money it earns selling food, Aus- 
tralia can buy machinery, metals, oil, 
paper, timber, rubber, silk and other 
needed goods. 

The new set comes in two denomi- 
nations. The 3d. stamps are green, the 


3%d. stamps red. 
| 


The wheat stamp 


Courtesy of Australian News Bureau 


The beef and butter stamps 


STAMPING GROUNDS: On June 2 
when Elizabeth II is crowned Queen, 
each of the 61 British commonwealths 
and territories will issue at least one 
stamp. They will show a three-quarter 
view of the Queen’s face against a 
black background. Border designs and 
colors will vary. 

A man in Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
reports that he found a rare stamp in 
an old book. The stamp fell from the 
book while he was reading it. A two- 
cent Hawaiian blue of 1851, the stamp 
is worth $12,000. The-man had bought 
the book for about 35 cents. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mii" Tops, don't miss. iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


Drama: “Breaking the Sound 
Barrier. “Above sand _ Beyond. 
My Cousin Rachel. “Member of 
the Wedding. “Wherever She Goes. 
“i“'"Face to Face. “Blackbeard the 
Pirate. “Eight Iron Men. “Pony Sol- 
dier. “Angel Face. “Desperate Search. 
“1"The Importance of 
vwvvwMy Pal Gus. 
“i“i"The Promoter. ““Androcles and 
the Lion. “The Stooge. “Never 
Wave at a WAC. “No Time for Flowers. 
“Abbott & Costello Meet Captain Kidd. 
“Babe in Bagdad. “The Clown. 

Musical: Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. “iiStars and Stripes Forever. 
“vi-Road to Bali. “Peter Pan. 
“The Jazz Singer. “Million Dollar 
Mermaid. “All Ashore. “Meet Me at 
the Fair. “April in Paris. 

Animated Cartoon: “Peter Pan. 

Art: #414i“Leonardo da Vinci. 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7% x14 inches) it wil 

occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50e. Given 

FREE to approval service applicants sendin postage. 

STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2,000, $4: a $14 
TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, 


DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 


Fascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 
—40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 
10¢1 Barents lists, approvals included. 
ED. 8. SAPHIRE 
Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 


ji] UNITED STATES ONLY 


We sell U. 8. stamps only at attractive 
low prices. Send 10¢ coin for our U. 8 
Price List and a $5.00 stamp 


ADAM K. BERT Pittincren, “re: 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
iven to approval applicants 
oming customers. Send 3c for 


Comedy: 
Being Earnest. 
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BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-24, Rossford, Ohio 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
Including Commemorotives, Charities, 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval Buyers. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. Q, Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 
FREE. $22.50 CATALOGUE VALUE 
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Dog Story 


It was midnight and bitter cold. First 
it had rained, then hailed, and now 
snow was drifting through the deserted 
city streets. A shivering customer 
stumbled into the corner chili parlor 
and sat down on a stool. 

“Give me a wiener sandwich with 
onions and all the trimmings,” said the 
patron through chattering teeth. 

“No,” answered the counterman. 

‘And why not?” asked the customer. 

Then the counterman said: 

“Because I wouldn’t turn out a dog 


on a night like this.” 
Coed 


All in the Family 


The young man had proposed mar- 
riage, but she had declined. 

“However, Jack,” she said cheerfully, 

I will always be a sister to you.” 

“A sister!” retorted the rejected suitor. 
“Oh, no, you won't.” 

“Oh, but I will,” she replied. “I ao- 
cepted your brother last night.” 


Virginia Spectator 


Time and a Half? 


An employer was interviewing a man 
for a job and asked him how long he 
had worked in his previous position. 

“Sixty-five years,” replied the appli- 
cant. 

How old are you?” asked the em- 
ployer. 

“I'm 40 years old.” 

“How could you work for 65 years 
when you aré only 40?” 


“Overtime!” was the quick rejoinder. 
The Kablegram 


Oops! 

The elevator was going down when 
suddenly it stopped. The elevator oper- 
ator turned around and asked the lone 
passenger: “Did I stop too soon for you?” 

“Not at all,” he replied, “I always 


wear my shoulders below my knees.” 
Camp Wetmore News 


The Speaker Sex 


When God made male and female, 
He made the man stronger, 
And then to make amends— 


Made woman’s tongue much longer. 
Canadian High News 


Case of Necessity 
Joe: “You have your shoes on the 


wrong feet.” 
Moe: “These are the only feet I 


have!” 
Canadian High Nws 


Floriculture 

Mrs. Newrich was fond of flowers 
and especially liked the salvia, but was 
not very reliable in getting the names 
right. 

She was giving directions to her gar- 
dener: “On this side of the walk,” she 
said, “I want you to put out some 
salivas. Now what would you suggest 
for the other side?” 

“Well, madam,” answered the gar- 
dener solemnly, “maybe it would be a 
good idea to put some spittoonias 
there.” 

The Kablegrain 


Proof 


A professor was lecturing his physics 
class. Said he, “If molecules can be split 
into atoms and the atoms split into elec- 
trons, can the electrons be broken down 
any further?” 

“I’m not certain,” replied one of his 
pupils, “but a sure way to find out 
would be to mail some of ‘em in a 
Christmas package marked ‘fragile.’” 

Country 


Gentleman 








Study ART in MIAMI 


Seaemres, Fine Arts, Interior Design, Fashion Iilus 
tration, on Costume Design, Art in Advertis. 
ing. Portrait, Stitt Life, Lands 
reasonable 





Rooms 
rates. Inquire regarding time payment plan. 
TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
“America’s Most Progressive Art Institution.” 
2323 $.W. 27th Avenue Miami, 
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Camera Clubs 
Attention! 


To learn what other camera clubs 
are doing read Scholastic Magazines’ 
Camera Club Exchange Bulletin. To 
receive this Bulletin free of charge, 
write and tell us about camera club 
activities in your school. In return, 
the Bulletin will tell you what other 
clubs are doing. Pool your ideas with 
others and you'll learn many dif- 
ferent ways to improve your own 
club. Send your letters to: Photog- 
raphy Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10,N. Y. 











Teen-Age Western Trips * 60 Days $445 


All-expense from Chicago ($495 from W. Y.). A.A. 
to Canadian Rockies. Bike, steamer, motor te Holly- 
wood, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone. Many others 
Bee your travel agent or have 

your perents write wus at 

> 845 Fifth Ave., MW. ¥. 17,8. Y. 


STUDENTS INTERNAT. TRAVEL ASSN. — 20th Year 
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Aegon lung 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


C Lyles 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





what makes breakfast 


a 


Do you know-(as you should) ? 























Breakfast means a lot to your day—in every way. For instance, if you experience a letdown late in the 
morning, it may be because you didn’t get up to a good breakfast. So, see if you know the answers to 
these questions. They tell you how important breakfast is and how to make sure you're eating a good one. 


1. Can you make up for a poor breakfast at lunch? 
Look at it logically. At breakfast you break your period of 
longest fast. Your body is short of energy and all essential 
nutrients. The food you take in at breakfast gives you 
these values when you need them most and when you 
can use them most efficiently. There is no substitute for 
a good breakfast. Eat a good breakfast every day. 


3. How can you be sure breakfast is good? 

Breakfast should include one-third to one-quarter of your 
daily requirements of proteins, minerals and calories. 
Most nutrition books in your school library contain a 
chart showing the amount of these essentials in foods. 
Choose foods you like that contain your requirements. 
And remember, bread belongs. Enriched bread is an im- 
portant source of energy plus essential nutrients. Include 
enriched bread or toast in your good breakfast every day. 


2. What can you do about lack of “breakfast appetite” ? 
With just a little self discipline, you can adjust and im- 
prove your eating pattern. Try this experiment. Eat a 
little more at lunch, a little less at dinner. Then make 
yourself eat your “good breakfast” hungry or not. Keep 
this up for a week or ten days. See if, within that time, 
you aren’t looking forward to breakfast—really enjoying 
your good breakfast every day. 


a a ~ tt yeaa Me 4s } : a 


Penny for penny —enriched bread provides 
more of the things your body needs— more 
generously—than any other food. 





